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PREFACE. 


a ie © 


AD} to sketch the history, during 100 years, of a 
: Ne Militia Regiment. To him the task has been 
a very pleasant one, and the only difficulty experienced 
has been to compress, of materials there being no lack. 
But what might have proved interesting to those connected 
with the Corps would of a certainty have been but tedious 
reading to others. This is not a record of valiant deeds nor 
of well-fought fields. Such is not the province of a Militia. 
The duties of this branch of the auxiliary forces are of a two- 
fold character. First, to be ready to undertake home garrison 
duty, and, if necessary, take the field against an invading 
force; secondly, to draw from the counties those whom 
the blandishments of the regular recruiting sergeant cannot 
reach, and, by giving them a taste of military life, lead them 
to adopt the profession of arms. If to our comrades in the 
Regulars belong the honours and hardships of war, let us 
not be envious. A great victory is but the climax of years of 
patient work in the barrack-yard and exercise field; and in 
that way we can be indirectly sharers in the glory. By 
means of men who have passed through our hands, we can be 
present in every engagement. Our work is real, and, more 
than that, it is vital; the annual training is no longer a holi- 
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day, but a duty; and if a perusal of this little book helps to 
bring this fact home to the minds of the officers and men, 
the compiler will feel that he has been most amply rewarded. 

The regimental records, both voluminous and irf excellent 
preservation, form the basis of this work. The fine collection 
of military papers in the Public Record Office of Ireland has 
been consulted—a task rendered trifling by the courtesy and 
knowledge of the officials of that department. 

Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion is largely relied upon in 
the chapter on the action at Castlebar; and Froude, when 
corroborated, has not been neglected. 

For a large portion of the list of officers and other matter 
in the lists of the headquarters and establishment of the 
regiment, credit must be given to the Regimental Orderly 
Room. Lastly, Major Lefroy and Captain White have con- 
tributed great assistance and advice at every step of the 
compilation. 


December, 1893. 
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RANK. NAME. 
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CHAPTER I. 


state of Ireland was indeed deplorable. The 
condition of affairs in that unhappy country was 
brought about, partly by the extraordinary posi- 
tion of political parties, and partly by the influence 
| of foreign affairs, consequent on the great revolution 

at that time taking place in France, and the state of war into 
which Europe was plunged. Of the population in Ireland 
the vast number were Roman Catholics, and yet by the Con- | 
‘stitution they were debarred from having any share in the 
government of the country, which was exclusively controlled 
by the Protestant minority. Had even that shadow of 
national government legislated for the benefit of the com- 
munity, things would never have been so bad. But, as a 
matter of fact, Ireland, in appearance ruled by a native Par- 
liament and a Viceroy, was in reality the plaything and the 
political weapon of the ascendant English ministers for the 
time being. The two religious parties for years had assumed 
towards each other a position which was practically that of 
B 
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armed neutrality. The one was smarting under the sense of 
having been deprived of all political and civil power, of 
having lost their property and influence, and of having to 
thank God for these benefits under forms of religion utterly 
distasteful to them, and looked forward with a burning 
desire of recovering all again; the other, conscious that they 
were ‘‘an army of occupation,’’ regarded with jealousy every 
effort at reform which might tend to hand them over to the 
tender mercies of a maddened population. The French 
Revolution produced an immediate effect on these inflam- 
mable materials. The Roman Catholics, already cheered by 
the American War of Independence, were further elated by 
the success of their French neighbours. Secret societies 
were formed for the purpose of obtaining arms and drilling; 
negotiations were entered into with the Republicans abroad ; 
and a French invasion was freely talked of. In the North 
the principles of “‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity” became 
deeply implanted. A cry was raised for the removal of 
Roman Catholic disabilities, and for a Government less 
yielding to English influences; the raising of volunteer 
regiments was discussed, and abundance of arms imported. 
Towards the end of 1792, things had become, if possible, 
more serious. The two opposing factions were joined to- 
gether on the common basis of hatred of the Government by 
the Society of United Irishmen, whose avowed vbject was 
*‘to subvert the tyranny of an execrable Government, and 
make Ireland free.” During the winter a great number of 
the houses of the country gentry were broken into by mid- 
night marauders, under the names of Whiteboys and De- 
fenders, for the purpose of obtaining arms. Murders became 
common, and local risings took place in various parts of the 
country. The Society of the United Irishmen openly usurped 
the functions of Government, levied taxes, and appointed 
peace officers ; the King’s writ could not run in Donegal, 
and in Meath an attempt was made to capture a battery of 
artillery. Two battalions of a ‘‘ National Guard” were 
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actually raised and equipped. To make matters worse, the 
army was corrupted, and deserters became so common that a 
_ special Government reward for their apprehension was 

offered, and in many cases this was supplemented by sub- 
‘scriptions raised amongst the officers. In their extremity 
the Irish Executive applied to England for help. But Eng- 
land was in no position to give it. She was on the eve of a 
desperate war, and also had domestic troubles of her own to 
grapple with. The application was refused, and Ireland was 
practically told to look after herself. In February, 1798, 
hostilities broke out between Great Britain and France, and 
in the spring the greater part of the English troops in 
Ireland was withdrawn, an expedition to Ostend being in 
contemplation. 

Stripped of soldiers, and with a country absolutely in re- 
bellion, the Irish Government had either to raise a body of 
militia, or be swept away by a tide of anarchy. Accordingly 
a Bill was introduced and passed in March, 1793, entitled 
“An Act for amending and reducing into one Act of Parlia- 
ment the laws relating to the Militia of this Kingdom.” 

Thus originated the Longford and many other county 
regiments. It is true that before this time county forces had 
been organised; but they appear only to have been equipped 
when temporarily wanted, and to have disappeared when the 
occasion for which they were required had passed away. 
From the date of this Act down to the present day, the 
Royal Longford Militia has been in existence. For some 
years it was practically a regular force; during the long 
peace it consisted of a permanent staff, a place d’armes, and 
a rank and file, mostly on paper. It slumbered quietly, un- 
troubled by annual trainings or provisional drills, until the 
Crimean War, when, aroused from its lethargy by the clash 
of arms, it reappeared as a light infantry regiment, and, 
under a new organisation, as a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
has now a recognised place in the defence of the Empire. 

By this important Act it was directed that the Longford 
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Militia was to consist of 280 men, to be raised by ballot in 
the several parishes of the county. Men thus chosen could 
avoid military service by finding a fit and able substitute, and, 
failing such, had to appear themselves at headquarters under 
a penalty of £10. Every man joining was required to take 
the following oath: ‘‘I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty King George III.; and I do swear that I will faith- 
fully serve in the Militia, within the kingdom of Ireland, for 
the defence of the same, during the time of four years, for 
which I am enrolled, unless [ shall be sooner discharged.” 

There were to be three sergeants, three corporals, and 
two drummers to each company; a sergeant-major and drum- 
major to be appointed from the sergeants and drummers by 
the commanding officer, who could also appoint extra drum- 
mers or fifers, to be borne on the strength of the regiment, at 
his own expense. No person keeping a public house of 
entertainment, or selling spirituous liquors, was qualified to 
become a sergeant, corporal, or drummer. The sergeants 
were to receive one shilling and one penny per diem, the 
corporals and drummers eight-pence, and the men, when em- 
bodied, the same pay as the regulars. Pay was to be 
distributed at the end of the training. The officer command- 
ing each company was to receive one guinea for each recruit, 
to apply same for the recruit’s benefit, and to hand over the 
balance, if any, to him when discharged. Any non-commis- 
sioned officer or man wounded when on active service to rank 
on an equality with the regulars for admission into the 
Military Hospital at Kilmainham; sergeants of fifteen years’ 
service, and corporals of twenty years’ service, to be eligible 
as pensioners of that establishment. 

The officers to consist of one lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandant, one major, and a captain, lieutenant, and ensign 
for each company ; one company to be a light infantry one, 
with two lieutenants, instead of one lieutenant and one 
ensign. 
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The officers required the following qualifications :-— 
Commanding Officer, £2,000 a year from real property, or heir to £3,000. 


Lieutenant-Colonel, 1,200 _,, Pe on 1,800. 
Major, 300 a”, es és 600. 
Captain, 200 _—=sé«, “ ms 400. 
Lieutenant, 50S, or son of a person having 100. 
Ensign, 20 ey C, o 50. 


The commanding officer was to be appointed by the King, 
and the other officers were to be appointed by the command- 
ing officer, subject to the sanction of the Viceroy, and they 
were to take the oath of allegiance such as was customary in 
the regular forces. There were also to be a surgeon and a 
surgeon’s mate, and a paymaster, the latter to receive £50 a 
year, all of whom were eligible to hold commissions as 
lieutenants or ensigns. When the regiment was on active 
service, the commanding officer was empowered to appoint a 
regimental agent, but was to be personally responsible for any 
deficiencies. The regiment was to be embodied every year 
for a period of twenty-eight days, for the purpose of training; 
and a permanent staff of at least one-third of the sergeants, 
corporals, and drummers, under command of the adjutant, 
were to be billeted in the town where the arms were kept, and 
a monthly return of the arms and men was to be sent to the 
War Office. All muskets, bayonets, swords, and accoutre- 
ments were to be marked with the letter M, and the name of 
the county. Deserters, for whom the sum of twenty shillings 
was to be paid, were to be arrested by any Justice of the 
Peace, and lodged in jail until such time as the regiment was 
embodied, when they were to’ be handed over for court- 
martial. Regimental courts were to adjudicate on all crimes, 
whether committed during the training or not; but the 
punishment inflicted was not to extend to the loss of life or 
limb. No militia officer was to sit on any court-martial for 
the purpose of trying a soldier of any other of the forces, nor 
were officers of the other forces eligible to sit on the trial of a 


militiaman. 
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Such, in a condensed form, is the Militia Act of 1793, by 
virtue of which was raised a body of troops who materially 
assisted England in her most trying time. They held Ireland 
for the Crown, both against foreign foes and domestic 
enemies, and furnished an inexhaustible supply of men 
towards the formation of those armies which tore Egypt from 
the grasp of France, and restored national liberty to Spain. 
From that day to this they have been a magnificent recruiting 
ground, and there is not a regiment in the service that does 
not number amongst either its officers or men former mem- 
bers of the Irish Militia. | 

The Governor of the county and future commanding 
officer of the Longford Militia was at this period the Earl of 
Granard. This nobleman was possessed of considerable pro- 
perty and great influence in the county. Although but 
thirty-three years of age, he had served in the army, was 
of proved courage, of known energy, and entirely free from 
religious bigotry. It was a singular piece of good fortune 
that such a man should have been found at this crisis at the 
head of affairs, and his name should ever be regarded in the 
regiment with esteem. Connected for over thirty years with 
his county militia, he brought it to a high state of perfection, 
und was repeatedly congratulated thereon. The line he laid 
down for himself as commanding officer is tersely expressed 
in a letter written by him in 1794 to one of his officers :— 
‘“‘ As long as I have the honour to command the Longford 
Regiment, I will have my officers to do their duty or quit.” 

Pursuant to the Act, deputy-governors were appointed by 
Lord Granard, and, with their assistance, he proceeded to 
raise the necessary quota of men. The total number in the 
county eligible to serve was ascertained to be 6,692. Of 
these twenty-seven volunteers came forward at once, and it 
was decided to raise the remainder by ballot to be drawn 
according to parishes. 

On April 11th it was intimated to Lord Granard that he 
had been appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
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Militia for the County of Longford, henceforward to be 
known as H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ or Royal Regiment of 
Longford Militia; and he was requested to forward to the 
Lord Lieutenant his list of officers for approval. Sergeants, 
corporals, and an adjutant were procured, and the recruiting 
was everything that could be desired. 

On June 6th orders were received “to draw out and 
embody, with all convenient speed, the militia of the county 
of Longford, which is to remain and be billeted upon the 
town of Longford until further orders, the civil magistrates 
being to provide them with convenient quarters and carriages, 
according to law.” Officers of the different cavalry and 
infantry regiments in Ireland were directed to give every 
assistance in their power to the regiments of militia, by 
either lending non-commissioned officers, private men, and 
drummers to assist in their drills, or receiving such men as 
might be sent to their quarters for instruction, double pay 
being given to those of the regulars thus employed. Messrs. 
Atkinson and Woodward, of Ely Place, Dublin, were 
appointed the regimental agents, and through them copies of 
the Standing Orders for the troops in Ireland were obtained. 
In due course the arms arrived—pikes for the sergeants, and 
flintlocks for the rank and file, also ‘‘ 2,550 ball cartridges, 
two barrels of powder, with paper and twine in proportion, and 
1,020 musket flints,” and almost the first use made of these 
warlike implements was, on August 7th, to fire a feu de joie 
at 9 o'clock in the evening, ‘‘ intelligence having just arrived 
of the reduction of Valenciennes by the allied army, under 
the immediate command of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York.” 

The regiment, being within the military province of 
Connaught, was placed under the orders of Major-General 
Crosbie, commanding the forces in that district ; monthly 
returns were directed to be forwarded to the War Office, and 
it was notified that the regiment would be reviewed by a 
general officer in October, by which time it was expected the 
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men would be completely clothed, armed, and accoutred, 
and proficient in the following exercises :— 


Marching past the General. 
Forming into Line. 
Manual Exercise. 
Platoon Exercise. 
Firing by Companies. 
Advancing in Line. 
Firing by Wings. 
Retreating in Line. 
Firing by Battalion. 
Advance. Open Ranks. General Salute. 


Owing to the very favourable report of the Inspecting 
Officer, Lord Granard was empowered to grant leave of 
absence within the kingdom to a certain proportion of the 
officers, and the Lord Lieutenant expressed his satisfaction 
at the zeal which the gentlemen of the county of Longford 
had shown in forwarding the militia. 

Now that the militia regiments of Ireland were embodied, 
and likely to remain so for some considerable time, it became 
necessary to settle how they should rank with regard to each 
other. Accordingly, on the 8th of August, a meeting of 
commanding officers was held, and lots were drawn. This 
arrangement was subsequently officially recognised, and in 
all future questions of rank, the several regiments were to be 
considered as raised from that day. The Longford Militia 
drew the No. 15, and, consequently, is often referred to as 
the 15th Regiment of Irish Militia.* 

Immediately after the inspection, the regiment was 
marched to, and quartered upon, the town of Kilkenny. 
Here they were first shown for what purpose they were 
practically embodied, and they came through the ordeal with 
great credit. At the beginning of November a body of armed 


* See Appendix No. I. 
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insurgents established themselves in a village close to the 
town of Kilkenny, and bade defiance to all the civil authori- 
ties. It was considered necessary to employ the military, 
and a force consisting of one company of the Longfords, a 
troop of the 5th Dragoons, and one gun was despatched 
against them. The fire of the artillery not being uble to 
induce the garrison to surrender, the repeated applications of 
the officers of the Longford Regiment were complied with, 
and the position was carried at the point of the bayonet, the 
men ‘‘ behaving with as much alacrity and firmness as was 
ever done by the most veteran troops.” So Lord Oxmantown 
wrote, and the Commander-in-Chief also expressed his 
approbation ‘‘ of the spirit shown by the troops employed in 
that service.” 

In February, 1794, owing to the repeated requests of 
Lord Granard, it was decided that the regiment should be 
composed of six companies. When it had been raised the 
previous year, the Act of Parliament stated that it should 
consist of 280 men. Owing to a misconception that this did 
not include non-commissioned officers, forty men more than 
were required had been recruited. As it would have raised 
very serious questions as to who should be discharged, 
‘matters were allowed to remain as they were. Now, how- 
ever, no extra men were to be enrolled, the existing number 
was to be divided, and one lieutenant, one ensign, five 
sergeants, three corporals, and four drummers to be added. 
This establishment was to date from the Ist of February, 
1794. 

In the month of April Dundalk became headquarters, the 
men were billeted, an officers’ mess established, and a drill 
field obtained at the yearly rent of twenty guineas. Detach- 
ments were stationed at Kingscourt, Carrickmacross, and 
‘ Portadown, for the purpose of aiding and assisting the civil 
magistrates in the execution of their offices, which duties 
seem principally to have consisted in searching for and 
capturing illicit stills—a service not unattended with danger, 
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and which frequently terminated in severe fighting. Troops 
thus engaged were stimulated by Government bounties, 
arranged according to a fixed scale, and the people in this 
district must have been of an uncommonly industrious char- 
acter, for the Longfords, during their three months’ residence 
there, earned a little under £150. 

That “‘still hunting” did not occupy every day is 
evident from the following letter :— 


Lisnabow, 
SIR, 9th August, 1794. 


There was a fair in Kingscourt last Friday. There were five 
Protestants wantonly attacked by upwards of two hundred men, 
armed with swords, bayonets, and other weapons, three of which their 
lives are despaired of. I came from Dublin on Saturday, and, being 
informed of the transaction, apprehended the principals. Mr. Pratt 
and 1 had a guard least there should be a reseue. On Monday even- 
ing there came in a party of the Longford Militia. The first thing 
they did, on hearing of the affair, five of them went to the place where 
the prisoners were confined, and insisted on liberating them, and 
swore that they would do as they pleased; attempted to kill the 
constable, struck two gentlemen that were up at the time. A brother 
of mine went up, and on the name of Jackson being mentioned, one 
of those fellows said, ‘‘ Jackson, you villain, I shall break you of the 
peace,” and gave my brother a blow on the face, thinking that it was 
I that was in it. On my coming home from Mr. Pratt’s, I went to 
the ofticers, one of whoin was struck by the soldiers at the same time. 
The commanding ofticer of the Longford Militia at Carrickmacross, 
being informed of the business, came to my house, a Captain O’Beirn. 
Before him I examined several respectable witnesses as to the affair. 
It was fully proved, and much more than my statement. And during 
the greater part of my absence, when kept in town, these very same 
militia that are quartered here it was proved, by those they lodged 
with, before Captain O’Beirn, that they would be out at night with 
their firelocks learning the Defenders their exercise. 1 have no 
dominion over them, nor can I call on them to support the civil power 
here. Mr. Pratt, whose estate this Kingscourt is, informed me he 
had wrote to you. I think it my duty to inform you of the trans- 
action. Iam very sorry to throw any stigma on any sect, but really 
my statement of their behaviour is a very favourable one. If you be 
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pleased even to order but fifteen and a sergeant that I can depend, 
that will not be corrupted as these men were in this neighbourhood, I 
shall use every exertion in my power to keep the peace of the country. 


I have the honour, etc., 


GORDON JACKSON. 
Mr. Secretary Cooke. 


An investigation placed a completely different complexion 
on the affair. The Roman Catholics had been reproached 
with being ‘‘ Papists,” and insinuations had been made about 
their loyalty, and, consequently, intercourse between the 
soldiers and civilians was rather strained. A row had been 
created by some drunken militiamen ; but it had promptly 
been put down by means of the remainder of the detachment. 
The absurd charge of drilling ‘‘ Defenders’ was disproved ; 
two men were court-martialled for being drunk, and the 
matter ended. In September the regiment was moved to 
Carlow, one company being quartered at Kilcullen Bridge, 
and another at Ballitore. Here again there was an unhappy 
conflict with the people, resulting on this occasion in the 
death of one man. 


Hanston, 
My prAR GENERAL, dlst October, 1794. 


Not being certain that Lord Westmoreland is in town, I take the 
liberty of acquainting you of the following disagreeable circumstance. 
On Wednesday last, which was the day of the annual fair of Bally- 
more, there was a sort of an affray between a recruiting party and the 
people of the country. The former sent for assistance to Kilcullen 
for the militia, a party of which, with their officer, came into the 
town of Ballymore, and immediately proceeded to hostilities, knock- 
ing down and abusing every person they met, forcing open houses, 
etc., etc. Unfortunately there was a poor, labouring, innocent man 
killed by a bayonet, and there was an examination sworn against the 
officer, and a warrant granted for the apprehension of him, which it is 
impossible to do without danger of more bloodshed whilst the party 
of militia is under command at Kilcullen. The outrage will be found, 
I believe, upon examination, te be unprovoked by the sufferer, and 
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that there has been very imprudent conduct on the part of the militia. 
The inquest that was held have brought in a verdict for wilful murder, 
and the people think that some vigorous measures should be taken, 
and cry out for justice. It will be thought, I suppose, expedient to 
remove the militia from Kilcullen, in which case, in the present 
temper of the people, it will be necessary they should be replaced. 
Unfortunately the captain was absent, and the commander, of course, 
is the lieutenant, Mr. Kelly, who is very young and inexperienced in 
military business. I should be glad to have a line from you on the 
subject by return of the post. 
I am, my dear General, etc., 
JoHN LONNAN. 

P.S.—Since writing, as per contra, I am informed that several of 

the party concerned in the murder can be identified. 


Captain Thompson, for having been absent without leave, 
and thereby, in the Commander-in-Chief’s opinion, being 
mainly responsible for what had occurred, was placed under 
arrest, and directed to be tried by court-martial, but, owing to 
his former character and attention to duty, was subsequently 
released. 

In October two companies were removed from Carlow to 
Dublin; and the following month the remaining four com- 
panies joined them there. 

In April, 1795, the regiment was further augmented by 
180 men, bringing the number of non-commissioned officers 
and men up to a total of 460. 

In May an order was issued for the troops to be ready to 
take the field at a moment's notice; camp equipage was 
served out, and, in anticipation of disturbances, the Longford, 
with other battalions, was encamped at Loughlinstown. So 
serious had matters become by July, and such signs were 
there of immediate rebellion, that sixty rounds of ball car- 
tridge per man were distributed, and the regiment, although 
under orders for Maryborough, was detained for the protec- 
tion of the capital, and for the suppression of the expected 
insurrection in that town. The preparations of the Exe- 
cutive, and timely information supplied by informers, averted 
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the threatened danger, and postponed for a year or two the 
flames of civil war. It is commonly supposed that at this 
period the militia of Ireland was completely untrustworthy, 
and that the Roman Catholic soldiers were to a man 
‘** Defenders.” We shall find abundance of evidence in 
these pages to refute such a calumny, and the following 
letter is very much to the point :— 


Dublin Castle, 
My Lorp, 31st October, 1795. 


I have my Lord Lieutenant’s commands to acquaint you that His 
Excellency received, with very great pleasure, the account your Lord- 
ship gave him of the conduct of Corporal John McQuillan, of the © 
Royal Longford Militia, in apprehending, in the Liberty, a person 
charged with being a Defender, and His Excellency, entirely concur- 
ring in opinion with your Lordship, that the spirit and zeal displayed 
by him on that occasion deserves approbation and reward, he desires 
you will notify to Corporal McQuillan, in such manner as you shall 
think proper, His Excellency’s entire approbation of his conduct, and 
pay him the sum of ten guineas as a reward, which will be allowed as 
a charge in the contingent account of your Lordship’s regiment. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, — 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


KE. Cooke. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Dvusuin having subsided into what, in those days, was con- 
sidered comparative tranquillity, the troops gathered there 
were enabled to be scattered through the country ; and in the 
spring of 1796 the Longford Militia was billeted through 
Carlow and Queen’s Counties, headquarters being at Car- 
low, and detachments at Castlecomer, Roscrea, Maryborough, 
Ballinakill, Ballyroan, and Curragh Camp. 

The duties which the military were called upon to per- 
form were various, and indirectly throw a curious light upon 
the state of the country. Constant requisitions were sent to 
officers commanding troops to furnish guards to escort con- 
victs; all movements of baggage were guarded by armed 
parties ; every mail coach was accompanied by a party of 
cavalry, and various duties, now the particular province of 
the constabulary, were performed by soldiers. Ball cartridge 
seems to have been dealt out with a lavish hand, and a not 
too accurate account of its expenditure kept. Occasionally 
it seems to have been used for purposes not altogether 
intended by Government, as appears from the following 
letter, which is interesting from the fact that the writer 
subsequently obtained a melancholy celebrity, as Lord 
Kilwarden, during Emmet’s brief rebellion :— 


Newlands, 4 after 3 p.m., Monday, 
My bEAR Sik, May 23rd, 1796. 


I feel that I should be deficient in my attention to the civil and 
nilitary service if I omitted to acquaint you with the disgraceful and 
very mischievous conduct of a party of the Longford Militia, now at 
my gate. A man who keeps a public inn near my gate about three 
quarters of an hour since came to inform me that a party of militia 
were firing ball cartridges in the road, injuring his sign by firing 
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through it, and terrifying the inhabitants. I sent my servants to 
inquire into the matter, and to speak, in my name, to the person 
commanding the party to keep his people quiet. My servant 
returned, said they were very drunk, and very abusive, and that they 
continued their outrageous conduct. I then walked towards my gate 
to. make further inquiry, and to prevent mischief. My son, 
Tuieutenant-Colonel Wolf, had been in Dublin. I met him on his 
return, before I got to my gate. He told me that he had seen these 
men ; that as he approached the turn to my gate, one of the soldiers 
fired ; that the ball passed so near him as that he distinctly heard the 
whir of it ; that he thereupon rode up to the party, asked them what 
was the matter, and were they of the Longford ; they asked him what 
was that to him, and immediately began to load, whereupon he very 
prudently made his retreat. I went then down to my gate, and there 
{ learned that the sergeant and two privates had attempted to come 
up to my house, to destroy my servant (as they avowed). They 
actually ascended my gatc, but were, by some tradesmen who were 
returning from their dinners, persuaded to depart. They yet remain 
in the rvad, perfectly knowing who my son and I are, but so drunk 
as to care for no man, and to threaten all men. I understand these 
people are returning to the Curragh, from whence they have been 
escorting some baggage. Excuse the trouble I give you ; it is an affair 
in which I have no personal concern, but I feel sensibly the effect of 
such conduct upon my peaceable neighbours. 


I am, my dear sir, 
Your very affectionate and obedient humble servant, 


ARTHUR WOLF. 
To the Officer Commanding 


Royal Longford Militia. 


Bringing the exceedingly disturbed state of the country 
home to the minds of attorney-generals does not seem to 
have been the only relaxation indulged in by the men of the 
Longford Militia. They appear to have made that most 
dreary of military offices—detachment duty—if not enjoy- 
able, at least bearable; for we find the owner of the house 
where a party was stationed at Castlecomer complaining 
that “they will rack the place by keeping a piper in the 
barrack who does not belong to their regiment, for dancing 
and gathering a mob,” 


' 
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But meanwhile great events were gathering. Wolfe Tone 
was in Paris, imploring Carnot, “the organizer of victory,” to 
make a descent upon Ireland, and guaranteeing that the 
French would be received with open arms. The subject was 
taken into serious consideration, and eventually resulted in a 
formidable armament being despatched. Although the 
expedition did not start until December, the Irish Govern- 
ment seems to have had information that something was on 
foot. In September all leave was cancelled, regiments com- 
pleted with ammunition, and directed to be ready to march 
at the shortest notice. In October the Earl of Carhampton 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, 
and he at once took steps to perfect the arrangements for the 
expected arrival of the enemy. Ireland was divided, for 
military purposes, into five districts—north, south, east, west, 
and centre; and minute instructions as to the course to be 
pursued in the event of an invasion were issued from the 
Adjutant-General’s Office.* 

These preparations were not made one minute too soon. 
On the 22nd December a French fleet, containing from eight 
to ten thousand picked troops, with artillery and ammunition 
in abundance, reached Bantry Bay. General Dalrymple, 
commanding the Southern District, could only muster the 
most inadequate force, but, like a good soldier, determined 
to do what he could until assistance arrived. In the ordinary 
course of events such assistance could never have reached him 
in time; but the weather proved a good ally. From the 
moment the enemy arrived at Bantry until they finally 
departed on January 7th, it blew a succession of hurricanes, 
rendering all communication with the shore impossible, and 
completely wrecking the best organised attempt at invasion 
since the Great Armada. 

As soon as intelligence reached him, General Crosbie, 
collecting what troops he could, moved south to assist his 


* See Appendix No. II. 
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brother officer, and cover Cork. On December 25th the 
Longfords were ordered to march to Bandon, leaving their 
heavy baggage, sick, and women behind them, the latter 
receiving fourpence per day during the absence of their 
husbands. The season was unusually severe: the country 
was covered with snow, the rivers with ice. The regiment 
had to march without blankets, which had been despatched 
from Dublin, but were delayed owing to the canal being 
frozen. ‘I‘hrough snow, and sleet, and fierce east wind, the 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry moved slowly, often having to 
halt, and dig a way through drifts for the carts. The same 
gales which were preventing the French from landing were 
numbing our men, and causing them the severest sufferings. 
Insufficiently clad, and operating in the depth of winter, it is 
pleasing to know that they were allowed ‘‘ one quart of ale, 
or, if ale could not be had, one naggin of whiskey, per man 
per day.” 

When Kilworth was reached, it was known that the 
French had abandoned their attempt, and further exertion 
was rendered unnecessary. The regiment remained there 
some days to recruit; and as it was considered probable that 
a descent might be made upon Limerick when the weather 
abated, it was then moved to Rathkeale. The soldiers were 
thanked by the Lord Lieutenant for the manner in which 
they had borne the unavoidable hardships,* and General 
Crosbie directed the following to be communicated to the 
several regiments engaged :— 


Major-General Crosbie having returned from the South, and 
being necessarily separated from many of the corps which he had the 
honour to command on the late march against the enemy, thinks it 
right to address to those who served under him on that occasion the 
deep impression which their conduct has made on his mirfd. .. .. . 
To the officers commanding the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 9th 
Dragoons, the Royal Artillery, the 6th and 89th regiments of Foot, 
the Militia Flank Corps, the Longford, Donegal, North Mayo, and 


x * See Appendix No, III. 
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South Mayo regiments of militia, and the Inverness Fencibles, he 
begs leave to offer his acknowledgments for the zeal and alacrity they 
displayed in leading on their respective corps, and preserving good 
order in their interior management. 

Major-General Crosbie also requests each of these officers to com- 
municate to the otticers, and to read to the non-commissioned officers 
and men of their respective regiments, this testimony of the high 
gratification he has experienced from their orderly and soldier-like 
conduct through so long and so severe a march—a conduct which has 
ensured them the regard and affection of their countrymen in every 
town they have passed through, and which entitles them to the 
General’s warmest esteem ; and should the enemy have the audacity 
to mike any further attempt of invasion on this island, Major- 
General Crosbie assures these regiments that nothing could make him 
more happy than being again honoured with the command of troops 
who have so fully merited his most unlimited confidence. 


The garrison at Rathkeale consisted of a detachment of 
Light Dragoons, some Royal Artillery, the Longford, South 
Cork, and South Mayo Militias, and the Devon and Cornwall 
Fencibles; and constant orders were given to them to be 
ready for any emergency. The French expedition had been 
definitely abandoned ; but a Dutch squadron was preparing, 
and it would not do to be caught a second time in a state of 
unreadiness. The extreme vulnerability of Ireland to foreign 
invasion was obvious to everyone, and steps were immediately 
taken to remedy it to a certain degree. It was decided to 
form four battalions of light infantry, which, unhampered 
with heavy luggage, might be able to move to any point with 
great rapidity. Each battalion was composed of a regiment 
of the line, and a certain number of light companies of Irish 
militia, the men and officers in each case being most care-_ 
fully selected. The Longford contingent was attached to the 
1st Battalion, which was to be stationed at Kilkenny, and in 
June proceeded there according to orders.* Several years 
elapsed, and great events occurred before the regiment was 
again re-united. The different militia corps in Ireland were 


* See Appendix No. IV. 
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also ordered to supply a certain proportion of men to help 
the Royal Artillery, such men whilst performing that duty to 
recelve pay as gunfiers, A corporal and six men consequently 
were detached for this service. In February of this year it 
was determined to augment to one hundred rank and file per 
company “such regiments of militia as are complete or 
nearly complete, and have been so for the greatest length of 
time;’’ and the Longford Militia, falling within this category, 
were directed so todo. On this occasion balloting was not 
resorted to, but volunteers called for; and so well did the 
county respond that the regiment was reported up to its fall 
strength in June. At the same time two battalion guns 
were added, and arrangements made to have them properly 
horsed.* 

In their negotiations with the French it was freely 
boasted by the United Irishmen that they had succeeded 
very largely in corrupting the military, and that the militia 
especially were with them to a man. The following corre- 
spondence does not point to that conclusion :— 


SIR, Rathkeale, 6th May, 1797. 


The men of the Royal Longford Regiment have requested I would 
communicate to you that they have heard with infinite satisfaction 
uf the loyal, spirited, and soldier-like conduct of the Tyrone, London- 
derry, and Angus Regiments on the parade yesterday, and to assure 
you, in the strongest and most respectful terms, that their sentiments 
on the present occasion correspond in the fullest extent with those 
of the garrison of Limerick, and that they have this day subscribed 
two guineas per company, to be given as a reward to any soldier that 
shall make a discovery of any person who shall by the circulation of 
any treasonable paper, or by any other means, directly or indirectly, 
attempt to persuade them to swerve from their duty as soldiers. The 
officers have added thirty guineas to the above subscription, and the 
sergeants have requested to add ten guineas, making in all fifty 
guineas. 
I have the honour, etc., 

W. ARMSTRONG, CAPT., 
Commanding R. L. Reg. 


*See Appendix No. V. 
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Limerick, 10th May, 1797. 


Major-General Sir James Duff requests the commanding officer 
will acquaint the non-commissioned officers and privates of the Royal 
Longford Militia that he has laid before the Commander-in-Chief 
their resolutions expressing their sentiments of loyalty and determi- 
nation to protect the constitution of the country against all enemies. 

Such principles cannot fail in securing them the love and gratitude 
of all loyal subjects. 

Their exemplary conduct while under his command entitles them 
to his warmest thanks and approbation. 


One of the worst signs that troublesome times were at 
hand was the disappearance of all gold and silver out of cir- 
culation. Regimental drafts could not be cashed, and it was 
necessary to send down the money to pay the soldiers in 
specie. On the 18th of May what had been long expected 
at last came. It was directed ‘‘ that the military do act with- 
out waiting for directions from the civil magistrates, in dis- 
persing any tumultuous or unlawful assemblies of persons 
threatening the peace of the realm, and the safety of ‘the 
lives and properties of His Majesty’s loyal subjects, whereso- 
ever collected ;” and thus was Ireland handed over to military 
law. 

The regiment having spent the summer at Rathkeale 
Camp, in huts, was transferred in September to Limerick, 
and, all immediate fear of foreign invasion having been swept 
away by the victory of Camperdown, on October 11th, wore 
away the rest of the year doing ordinary garrison duty there. 

In January of the following year preparations were made 
for the probable service the troops would be called upon to 
perform in the spring. The militia was reclothed, on this 
occasion, in uniforms similar to those of the line, and camp 
equipage and entrenching tools were issued to every regi- 
ment.* A rising was known to be imminent, and for the 
protection of small parties the following directions were 
given :—‘‘ The men to be quartered together as much as 


* See Appendix No, VI, 
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possible. A piquet to be formed after evening roll-call, 
composed of one-third of the men, to patrol frequently during 
the night. Single billeting at any distance to be avoided. 
The detachment on no account to be separated, or any part 
of it to be removed without an order from headquarters.” 
And the strictest injunctions were given to the patrols ‘“‘never 
to commit acts of severity, but where it became unavoidable 
in case of resistance, and to protect the innocent.” 

At the beginning of April it was evident that some de- 
finite move was contemplated. On the 4th of that month the 
regiment was ordered in future to parade every day at 10 
a.m. and 5 p.m., ‘in marching order ; all officers attending 
with their servants present, provided with such light baggage 
as to enable them to march without any further arrangement 
being necessary from those parades, by either officers or 
soldiers.” Sir Ralph Abercromby had resigned ; Lieutenant- 
General Lake was about to be appointed commander-in- 
chief; and directions were issued to disarm Munster. In- 
structions to that effect were communicated to commanding 
officers,* and on the 9th the garrison of Limerick, marching 
out of their barracks at four in the morning, ‘‘ carrying that 
day’s provisions along with them,” proceeded to perform their 
unpleasant duty. By evening the operation was completed, 
and of the weapons taken, the wooden parts were destroyed, 
and the iron placed in the Government stores. In the course 
of the month the whole of the south was similarly treated : 
the soldiers were quartered on the inhabitants, charity schools 
alone being exempted from such unwelcome visitors. 

In May the officer commanding the Southern District 
issued the following general order :— 

A representation being made that several clubs of particular 
descriptions existed in several regiments under the denomination of 
Orangemen, the general and commanding officers of regiments, 


seeing the impropriety of such associations (as must no doubt appear 
evident to them), it is expected that they will take the most effectual 
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and immediate means to put a stop to it, and impress on the minds of 
the soldiers that no distinction should exist among His Majesty’s 
loyal subjects, and that the character of a soldier rests on a faithful 
discharge of his duty, and the obedience he pays to the orders he 
receives, and not in making improper distinctions which the Legisla- 
ture and the laws of the country have now set aside. 


Probably partly for this reason, and partly because Mun- 
ster was no longer considered to require so large a garrison, 
the Longford Militia were moved to Clare. Headquarters 
were established at Ennis, and detachments stationed at 
Clare Castle, Kilrush, Six-mile-bridge, Newmarket, Bradford, 
Tomgraney, and Tullo. Lord Granard was appointed officer 
commanding the county, and he was directed to search for 
arms and assist the civil powers. 

On the 24th of May the great rebellion broke out, but 
into the details of that struggle it is not in our province to 
enter. In a county happily far removed from the horrors 
that were being daily enacted, the Royal Longfords steadily 
pursued their work; a most necessary part of that system 
which finally stamped out the glowing embers of insurrec- 
tion. Yet a great interest was attached to the fighting away 
east, for the light company, comprising over one hundred 
brother officers and men, were known to be in the thick of it. 

At the beginning of June the tide of insurrection was at 
the flood, and its wash was felt in the most remote parts of the 
country ; foraging parties were forbidden to go out “ unless 
under the care of an officer, who is to be responsible for 
every act, in order that the friends of Government, the help- 
less, and infirm, may not be involved in one indiscriminate 
_ mass of destruction with the rebellious and ill-disposed.” At 
the request of the magistrates, Lord Granard was empowered 
to hold courts-martial for the trial of civilians, to inflict any 
punishment short of death ; but a reference to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to be made in cases where the extreme penalty of 
the law was considered advisable.* At the same time he was 


* See Appendix No, VIII. 
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directed ‘‘ to obtain the names and descriptions of the leaders 
among the different parties of rebels, and of those who have 
been most active in exciting the people to rebellion, that they 
may be proclaimed, and rewards offered and means taken for 
apprehending them.” All deserters from yeomanry corps | 
were to be considered as rebel leaders, and only to be per- 
mitted to surrender on the same terms. These irregular 
courts continued to be held until August 12th, by which time 
it was considered that every active insurgent had been either © 
hanged, shot, or transported. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ox the evening of the 23rd August, the following letter 
reached the headquarters of the regiment at Ennis :— 


My Lorp, Galway, 23rd August, 1798. 

I am directed by Major-General Hutchinson to desire that you will, 
immediately on the receipt of this letter, assemble the regiment under 
your command, and march them to Gort. You will there receive the 
General’s further orders. The heavy baggage of the regiment is to be 
left behind at Ennis. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s humble servant, 
J. Taytor, M.B. 
Your Lordship will please to give orders that the different corps 


of yeomanry in your neighbourhood should assemble immediately in 
Ennis. 


Information had just reached Galway that a French force 
had landed at Killala on the 22nd; that they had occupied 
that town; that they had defeated and captured the garrison, 
consisting of some fifty fencibles and yeomanry; and that 
they were busy landing stores and arming the inhabitants. 

The Lord Lieutenant had taken instant measures to check 
the advance of the invaders; Major-Generals Hutchinson 
and Trench had been directed to march at once on Mayo; 
and the chief command was entrusted to Lieutenant-General 
Lake, who hurried to Galway to assume it. 

The Earl of Granard at once proceeded to comply with 
the orders he had received. Leaving one company to occupy 
the barracks at Ennis and Clare Castle, on the morning of 
the 24th, four companies of the regiment, consisting of 
fourteen officers and 400 non-commissioned officers and men, 
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and one battalion gun, marched to Gort. At that place two 
despatches were received, both from Galway, one from Major- 
General Hutchinson, directing Lord Granard, as soon as he 
could ‘‘ without harassing the men, to move by the most con- 
venient and expeditious route to Castlebar ;” the other from 
Major-General Trench, directing his Lordship “‘ to move with 
all possible despatch by the most expeditious and convenient 
route in the direction of Hollymount in the county of Mayo ; 
that the men were not to be harassed by too forced a march ; 
but that the exigence of the service required that every 
despatch in his power should be used;” and added that 
Major-General Hutchinson had moved forward at eleven that 
morning, who stated that ‘‘the French were both feeble and 
rash, and that a prompt attack was much to be wished for.” 
Accordingly the regiment was pushed forward, and on the 
road another order, dated, ‘‘ Galway, 24th, 4 past four,’’ was 
received directing an advance to Oranmore, which place was 
reached after dark. The following morning another order 
from Major-General Hutchinson arrived, dated from Castle- 
bar, ordering the regiment to march to that place “ with all 
possible despatch, by pressing horses, cars, and carriages, 
wherever found, to convey the troops with speed, and to 
avoid harassing the men more than was absolutely neces- 
sary.” Instant measures were taken to comply with these 
directions. Horses, cars, carriages, and other conveyances, 
were pressed, and on these were placed the baggage, the 
men’s packs, blankets, and watchcoats, and such of the 
soldiers as were unable to walk, and at eleven o’clock on the 
night of the 26th the regiment reached Castlebar, having 
accomplished the march from Ennis to that place, a distance 
of eighty miles, in three days. The baggage was placed in 
the market-place, and the men, broken down with excessive 
toil, bivouacked in the street. 

The troops hastily collected in the town for the purpose 
of checking the enemy’s advance consisted of the Kilkenny 
and Longford Militias, a detachment of the Frazer Fencibles, — 
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a detachment of Lord Roden’s Fencible Cavalry, some Royal 
Trish Artillery, with four sixpounders and a howitzer, and 
100 men of the 6th Dragoon Guards, who marched in about 
an hour before the Longfords. The Kerry Militia, which 
had arrived on the 25th, had moved forward, with some 
companies of the line and a yeomanry corps, on the same day 
to Foxford. | 

During the time occupied by the march from Ennis, 
the French had not been idle. The 22nd had been spent in 
landing arms and ammunition, the 23rd in clothing and 
arming the natives, and putting matters in order for an 
immediate advance. On the 24th a reconnaissance was 
made on Ballina, which was repelled by a party of carbineers 
and some yeomanry ; and on the 26th General Humbert was 
ready to make a serious move. His force consisted of 
between twelve and thirteen hundred officers and men, two 
fourpounders, and a few hussars; a small force to invade 
a country in full military occupation, but one thoroughly to 
be relied upon. Some of them had served under Bonaparte | 
in Italy. The rest had been of the army of the Rhine. 
They were commanded by an officer who was a complete 
master of the art of war, and they came with the reputation 
of belonging to the nation which at that period was the fore- 
most military power in Europe. They had: brought with 
them also 5,500 stands of arms, and an ample supply of 
ammunition. ‘The greater part of the arms had already been. 
distributed to the peasants of the surrounding districts. 

Leaving 200 men and six officers to garrison Killala and 
drill recruits, Humbert, on the morning of the 26th, advanced 
with 1,000 men and 3,000 rebels, and occupied Ballina, the 
small force in that place falling back to Foxford. The re- 
mainder of the day was passed in gathering information and 
making preparations for his memorable march on Castlebar, 
where on the morrow he was destined to be the only general 
to bring disgrace and shame on the British arms for the first 
and last time during that bloody twenty years’ war. 
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In the year 1798 there were two roads from Ballina by 
which Castlebar could be reached, each about twenty-five 
miles in length. The lower and better road passed east of 
Lough Conn, through Foxford, crossing the river Moy at that 
place by a narrow bridge. The upper road ran west of the 
Lough, over the mountains, and through the pass of Bar- 
nagee, and along which heavy guns and baggage could not 
possibly have travelled. Finding that the lower road was 
patrolled, and a strong corps established at Foxford to hold 
the bridge, and that the upper one was neglected, and re- 
garded as impracticable, Humbert determined to advance 
along the latter, and surprise the royal army at Castlebar. 
Between twelve and one o'clock on the night of the 26th he 
left Ballina, marched for some miles along the lower road to 
create an impression that he was attempting a forward move- 
ment in that direction; then, wheeling sharp to his right, he 
plunged into the mountains, and marched straight on 
Barnagee. 

At five in the morning information reached General 
Lake, who had arrived the preceding night, and assumed the 
principal command, that the French were close at hand. The 
garrison was marched out to a position north of the town, 
which had been hastily selected the previous evening, and 
which commanded rising ground at about one thousand yards 
distance, over which the French must pass. 

‘The royalists* were formed in two lines, crowning the 
heights of the position. The first consisted of the Kilkenny 
Militia, some regulars (the skeleton of the 6th), and a party 
of the Prince of Wales’ Fencibles. The Frazer Fencibles 
and Galway yeomanry formed the second line. To the left 
of the Kilkenny Regiment, and in a valley in their rear, four 
companies of the Longford Militia were in reserve. The 
bulk of the cavalry—part of the 6th Dragoon Guards (car- 
bineers), and 1st Fencibles—were drawn up in the rear of the 


*Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion. 
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first line; the artillery were a little advanced, two curricle 
guns being on the right of the road under the command of 
Captain Shortall, and, parallel to them, the battalion guns of 
the Kilkenny Militia were in a position in front of that regi- 
ment, and on the left of the road ;” the total force amounting 
to 1,500 infantry, 250 cavalry, and four guns. The enemy 
mustered 1,000 infantry, a handful of hussars, and one light 
gun, and were accompanied by about 8,000 armed rebels. 
At 8 o’clock, Humbert, covering his front with a multitude of 
Trish, began the attack in column. Three times he attempted 
to cross the ridge, and three times was driven back by the 
fire of the artillery, which was worked with the most beautiful 
precision. Finding he could not make any advance in the 
column formation, the French general rapidly deployed from 
his centre until he formed a line, mostly of rank entire, 
parallel to the royal position. 

‘“‘ Then the first and fatal mistake of this disgraceful day 
was made. Instead of holding their ground quietly, and 
allowing the enemy to close, the militia regiments opened a 
useless fire at a distance which rendered it perfectly ineffective. 
The French attributed it at once to panic, or its real cause, 
want of judgment; and rushing forward ‘ en tirailleur,’ they 
seized some hedges in front of the royalist line, and com- 
menced extending rapidly, with the intention of outflanking 
it. And now a disgraceful scene began. The line exhibrted 
a general appearance of unsteadiness, and, notwithstanding 
the excellent practice of the guns, which had exchanged round 
for case shot, and fired with decided effect, the supporting 
infantry gave way, and fell back, leaving the cannon exposed 
to a rush from the enemy. 

“When Captain Shortall had only time to fire three 
rounds, as might be expected, the guns were carried;” and 
the whole line fled in a confused mass towards the town. 

The Earl of Granard, aided by his officers, and nobly 
assisted by his non-commissioned officers, succeeded in 
rallying the greater portion of the Longfords, and, helped by 
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a few of the Kilkenny and Frazer Fencibles, kept up a retir- 
ing fusilade to cover the retreat, check the advance of the 
enemy, and, if possible, give time for the main body to rally. 
He little knew what was going on in the rear. The scene in 
the streets of Castlebar was beyond description—horse and 
foot, staff officers and generals, were mixed in hopeless con- 
fusion, each only intent on getting as far from the French as 
possible. Finding himself outflanked, Lord Granard -re- 
treated to the bridge in the town, and there, assisted by a 
gun worked by the Royal Artillery, made a determined stand. 
For half-an-hour, notwithstanding a heavy cross-fire from the 
road, and from the houses on either side, every attempt of the 
French was repulsed. At length, all the artillery-men being 
killed or wounded, the gun was rendered useless, and the 
enemy were enabled to push forward a body of cavalry, whose 
charge, however, was repulsed, and two of the foremost hussars 
killed in the ranks. Some infantry, screened by the cavalry, 
reached the bridge, and a desperate hand-to-hand conflict 
took place; at the same time the position was turned, parties 
fording the river in various places. Lord Granard thereupon 
retired, with the loss of nearly half his men, and, acting as 
a rear-guard to the broken army, reached Tuam on the 
morning of the 28th.* 

Never was a rout more complete. The army was not 
ouly beaten, but practically dispersed. No order was 
attempted to be preserved until Tuam was reached; and 
only for Lord Granard’s stand, the slaughter would have been 
immense. So quickly was Castlebar evacuated that nothing 
was saved. All the guns and baggage fell into the hands of 
the French, and, what was of more importance to them, the 
regimental paymasters’ chests. 

Of the royalist Joss in this action no complete official 
return has ever been made; but it has been stated at fourteen 
guns, fifty-three men killed, thirty-four wounded, and 279 
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prisoners and missing. To show how unsatisfactory such a 
return is, it is only necessary to state that the loss sustained 
by the Longford Militia alone consisted of fifty-five non- 
commissioned officers and men killed, and four officers* (two 
desperately wounded), and 125 non-commissioned officers 
and men taken prisoners. Of the latter, fifty-three entered 
the French service, and it is satisfactory to know that, as a 
reward for their treachery, every one of them was subse- 
quently either shot or banged. 

On the 30th Lord Granard fell back to Athlone. The 
regiment formed part of the garrison of that place until the 
21st October, and the 28th found them again occupying their 
old quarters at Ennis and Clare Castle. 


When the account of the rout at Castlebar became known, 
a howl of execration followed every officer and man who had 
been engaged in that unhappy affair. Every case of individual 
merit was ignored, and the broad fact that a British army 
had been disgracefully beaten by an inferior force of French 
was alone recognised. From that day to this no attempt has 
been made to arrive at the real facts, and statements of the 
wildest description have been accepted with unquestioning 
belief. The very numbers engaged have never been correctly 
placed on paper. The common belief is that the French 
were about 900, and the English something over 3,000; 
whereas the former were somewhat over that number, and the 
latter not more than 1,700. It should also be borne in mind 
that the mass of the English troops had never seen a shot 
fired in their lives; while the French were formed from men 
who had spent years in fighting against the best military 
powers in Europe. To arrive at a proper understanding 
concerning this short campaign, it is necessary to begin from 
the beginning, and the result will repay any study expended 
upon it, for from the English side can be gathered almost 
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everything that a commanding officer should take care not 
to do, and from the other side, what great things can be done 
by even a small body of troops when ably led. 

On the 22nd of August Humbert landed at Killala, with 
a force not exceeding 1,250 men altogether, and immediately 
proceeded to establish himself there. On that day Major- 
Generals Hutchinson and Trench were at Galway, sixty-five 
miles away, and the troops at their disposal consisted of the 
Kerry Militia and 100 of the 6th Dragoon Guards, stationed 
at Galway, forty-seven miles from Castlebar; a detachment 
of the Frazer Fencibles at Tuam, twenty-six miles from 
Castlebar ; the Kilkenny Militia at Loughrea, fifty-five miles 
from Castlebar; the Longford Militia at Ennis, eighty miles 
from Castlebar; and some fencible cavalry and artillery at 
Athenry, forty miles from Castlebar. The news of the French 
landing could not possibly have reached Galway before the 
night of the 22nd, and probably not until the morning of the 
93rd. Hutchinson at once directed his forces to concentrate 
at Castlebar, a place only twenty-eight miles from the French, 
and, as they subsequently proved, within an easy march. He 
thus, at the very outset of the campaign, broke a fundamental 
military axiom, %.e., never to concentrate within striking 
distance of an enemy. The rapidity with which that order 
was carried out is worthy of note. The Kerry Regiment 
covered forty-seven miles in two days, the Kilkenny Militia 
fifty-five miles in the same time, and the Longfords their 
eighty miles in three days. Hutchinson reached Castlebar 
on the 25th, and immediately sent the Kerry Militia and 
some regulars, in all about 800 men, on to Foxford, ten 
miles away in the direction of Ballina. For what purpose 
this was done, it is hard to say. It is certain that Hutchinson, 
at the time, never contemplated a French advance, but was 
entirely absorbed in thinking of his own. He must have 
been aware of the upper road—a glance at the map would 
have shown him that—but he seems to have been content to 
accept the statement that it was impracticable, and does not 
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appear to have even despatched a patrol to examine into the 
truth of the matter. The result of these movements was 
that on Sunday morning, the 26th, when Humbert occupied 
Ballina, the royal army was divided into two divisions, with 
such a distance between them that whichever the French 
attacked the other would be helpless to assist. And to make 
matters worse, owing to the whole of the forces not having 
yet assembled, the Foxford division was numerically weaker 
than their opponents, while that at Castlebar was hardly 
stronger. Hutchinson had done voluntarily for the French 
general what it took Bonaparte days of manceuvring to com- . 
pel his adversaries to do. As to which division should be 
attacked could not have cost Humbert a moment’s hesitation. 
A victory at Foxford could only result in a concentration at 
Castlebar, and another battle, against infinitely superior 
forces, probably within twenty-four hours. Whereas a success 
at Castlebar must drive the defeated troops east, and compel 
those at Foxford to fall back towards Sligo. Accordingly, 
Humbert, securely protected from a flank attack by Lough 
Conn, advanced, on the morning of the 27th, to Castlebar. 
During the night, the Longfords and Dragoon Guards ar- 
rived, and consequently the royalist army was considerably 
larger than could have been expected. But here, again, the 
folly of a concentration within reach of the enemy showed 
itself. The Longfords, wearied with a three days’ march, 
had only some four hours’ rest before they were hurried into 
the field. That we were surprised was known to every drum- 
mer-boy; that the generals were unaware of the strength of 
the enemy, that they had no plans, that they did not know 
what they were doing, was patent. Could troops be expected 
to fight well under such circumstances? The few regulars 
present, who might be expected to set an example, and who, 
had they shown a good front, might have steadied the whole 
line, behaved disgracefully. The Dragoon Guards galloped 
off the field, without the loss of a horse or a man, and some 
of them reached Athlone within thirty-six hours, 
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When this regiment made a claim on the Government for 
their baggage lost at Castlebar, the Lord Lieutenant ex- 
pressed himself thus :—‘‘ From the reports made to His 
Excellency of the conduct of that regiment during the late 
attempt of the French, both in action and during their sub- 
sequent retreat, he considers them so little entitled to in- 
demnification for losses which appear to have proceeded more 
from inattention to duty, and from indiscipline, than from 
absolute necessity, that he feels little disposed to direct any 
allowance whatever.” 

The statement that men of the militia regiments went 
over to the French during the action is erroneous ; that some 
joined them subsequently, when made prisoners, is unhappily 
too true, but not in the numbers popularly credited. It is 
certain that the desire to save their lives from the rabble 
which accompanied the French, was the leading motive with 
many of these men, and not premeditated treachery. 

Any fighting that took place at Castlebar was done by 
those of the militia who were rallied by Lord Granard, after 
they had been deserted by their generals and the regulars. 
Humbert, writing of the fight at the bridge, says that 
“he has not seen a more obstinate engagement, even in La 
Vendée ;” and one of his officers, Toussont, states, ‘‘ It was a 
very obstinate fight.” Lord Granard, when backing a me- 
morial from one of his officers to the Government, enters 
into a dignified and just defence of his regiment. ‘‘ I have,” 
-he writes, ‘‘ sincerely to regret that it was his lot to be at- 
tached to a regiment of militia which has been too evidently 
discountenanced for him to expect due credit. A proud 
sense of the integrity with which I and my officers did our 
duties to our king and country at Castlebar, has kept me 
silent, as well as a conviction that it might be injurious to 
His Majesty’s service in times like these, if any enquiry 
relative to Castlebar had taken place; but I cannot lose this 
opportunity of stating to His Excellency that there is no 
enquiry could have been held on my military conduct which I 
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should not, for myself and my officers, rejoice at ; and which 
I then should have demanded, if I had not been withheld by 
my attachment to His Majesty’s Government, which made 
me reluctant to bring forward at that period any investiga- 
tion which could be embarrassing to administration. I do 
not by this remark mean to be understood as attempting to 
palliate the guilt of those scoundrels of my regiment who 
fled or turned to the French. I have been ardent in bringing 
them to punishment, and have not screened a man from it. 
But Ensign Chambers’ memorial proves that all the Long- 
ford regiment do not merit the censure so lavishly cast on it 
by party at that time. Your letter, sir, conveying His Ex- 
cellency’s commands upon a subject I have been so deeply 
wounded on, has called forth this explanation.” 

General Taylor’s conduct cannot be regarded otherwise 
than eminently unsatisfactory. If he was stationed at Foxford 
for any purpose whatsoever, it was as a corps of observation. 
Yet on the morning of the 26th, aware that the French had 
occupied Ballina, he took no means to ascertain their further 
movements. Being little more than ten miles from them, 
by pushing on a few cavalry, he could have been instantly 
aware of their march on Castlebar, and had ample time to 
join his forces to those of Hutchinson. As it was, the first 
information he received of the French advance from Ballina 
was conveyed to him by some troopers of the Dragoon 
Guards on the morning of the 27th, who had fied from the 
field of battle. 

On Humbert’s conduct of this campaign too much praise 
cannot be lavished. The celerity with which he established 
himself at Ballina, and assumed the offensive, is highly to be 
commended. His success is largely to be attributed to the 
imbecility of the opposing generals; but his genius for war 
showed itself by the manner in which he instantly availed 
himself of their weakness. The commanding position in 
which he found himself on the morning of the 26th could 
not possibly have been counted upon, nevertheless he took 
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full advantage of that stroke of fortune, and showed that he 
had carefully studied the Napoleonic theory of war. 

The proper course for the English to have pursued would 
have been to concentrate at Tuam or Castlerea. The French 
might have been allowed to occupy Castlebar, from which no 
harm could have resulted. When the Lord Lieutenant had 
arrived in force on the Shannon, an attack could have been 
delivered with every certainty of success. That such was 
Lord Cornwallis’ opinion is evident from the following 
General Order, issued on September 12th, indirectly criti- 
cising the late campaign :— 


In the event of the enemies’ attempting another invasion of this 
country, Lord Cornwallis recommends to the general officers, or 
others who may command in the neighbourhood of the place of their 
landing, to use every means, by private channels of information, to 
‘ascertain their strength, and to endeavour, by small detachments, 
principally of cavalry, to prevent any communication between the 
invading forces and the inhabitants of the country; but he must 
earnestly and strictly enjoin those officers on no account to advance 
with their bodies of troops, such as they may collect, within the 
reach of a rapid movement of the enemy. 

It is unnecessary to state the ill consequences with which a check, 
or even precipitated retreat, on our part must be attended, and the 
effect which it will have on the minds of the inhabitants of this 
country. Lord Cornwallis therefore directs that the oflicers com- 
manding stations will collect the principal body of the troops under 
their command in such a situation as to be secured from insult, and 
that they may be prepared to act in conjunction with such forces as 
he may be able to bring or send to their assistance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AN examination into the state of the regiment showed how 
disastrous the expedition into Mayo had been. Deaths and 
desertions had reduced the rank and file by more than 100, 
besides which the baggage of four companies and the accou- 
trements of 166 men were wanting. It ultimately cost over 
£1,000 to bring the regiment back to its former condition. 
Officers were detached to Longford for recruiting purposes, 
and, as the custom then was, Lord Granard proceeded to. 
equip the men, sending in the bills to Government, and 
receiving payment on the inspecting officer’s reporting every- 
thing correct. Commanding officers may be thankful thai 
that mode of procedure belongs to the past, for his Lordship 
lost over £60 by the transaction.* 

In November, 1798, double commissions were abolished, 
surgeons and surgeons’ mates being no longer allowed to 
hold those appointments and combatant rank at the same 
time, and in consequence two more ensigncies were placed 
at the disposal of Lord Granard. 

It was apprehended, in January, 1799, that the disturb- 
ances common in the other counties, and from which Clare had 
been so singularly free, were about to extend into that locality, 
and the strictest measures were taken to prevent such a 
calamity. Ennis was disarmed by the military, and many 
persons who were known to be disaffected were arrested and 
placed in the gaol. Directions were given “in case of any 
disturbance, or the drums beating to arms,” the yeomanry 
cavalry were “ to assemble with all possible expedition at the 
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court-house, causing the upper windows of their houses to be 
sufficiently lighted, . . . . the cavalry to be at all times 
saddled and ready to turn out at a moment's warning.”’ These 
arrangements, and a piquet ‘‘ patrolling once or twice during 
the night after the hour of nine, to insist on the candles being 
put out in the town, and take up all people out of their 
houses after that hour,” seem to have preserved the tran- 
quillity of the district ; and the soldiers and people continued 
to be on the best possible terms. In March the Sheriff and 
Grand Jury of the county conceived it incumbent upon them 
to return their most sincere thanks to Major Thompson and 
officers of the Royal Longford Regiment of Militia ‘‘ for your 
prompt and cheerful co-operation with the magistrates and 
gentlemen of the county in suppressing the late rebellion 
which distracted this country, and for your spirited and 
effectual assistance on all occasions when called on; and 
further to declare our approbation of the orderly and peace- 
able behaviour of the non-commissioned officers and privates’ 
of the said regiment during a year’s residence amongst us.” 

During the same month an anonymous letter was written 
to the Lord Lieutenant, purporting to come from the Roman 
Catholic men, and complaining of unjust treatment on the part 
of their officers. On this becoming known, the soldiers of 
that persuasion unanimously signed a memorial denying 
that such letter was ever written by any member of the 
regiment, stating that it was false, and evidently penned 
for the purpose of sowing dissension and discontent among 
the soldiers. If such was the intention, it was an absolute 
failure, and the only purpose it effected was to draw men and 
officers more closely together. 

The summer passed quietly, the commanding officer 
making monthly reports ‘‘ respecting the general disposition 
of the inhabitants of the County of Clare, the inclinations of 
the yeomanry, the state of industry of the lower orders of 
the people, and any apparent relaxations from their ordinary 
occupations ;”’ and frequent excursions were made to New 
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Geneva* to escort prisoners under sentence of transportation. 
In November little regret followed the announcement that 
hair powder was ‘to be discontinued until further orders ; ”’ 
and during the same month as many men as could be spared 
were allowed to assist the country people in digging the 
potato crop. 

In January, 1800, the battalions of light infantry were 
broken up, and the light companies rejoined their respective 
regiments. Formed originally to repel foreign invasion, they 
were ultimately used for quite a different purpose, and the 
summer of 1798 found them actively engaged in suppressing 
armed rebellion. The light company of the Longfords, as 
part of the 1st Battalion, was employed at the outbreak in 
the fighting in Kildare. It then moved into Wicklow, and 
subsequently formed part of the force assembled by General 
Lake for the storming of Vinegar Hill. As part of General 
Dundas’ column, it came into contact with the rebels at 
Kileavan Hill the day before the final conflict, where it 
charged the enemy with the bayonet, the men throwing aside 
their packs and watchcoats in order to cover the ground more 
rapidly. At Vinegar Hill it occupied the post of honour, 
acting as the advanced guard, driving in the outposts, and 
assisting in carrying the position. Lieutenant Sandys, one 
of the officers of the company, and several of the men were 
killed, and several badly wounded. When General Humbert 
landed in Mayo, the 1st Battalion formed part of the troops 
hurried up from the capital by the Lord Lieutenant to assist 
the forces in the West. After the action at Castlebar the 
French General had occupied that town, and remained there 
for some days, for the purpose of observing the attitude of the 
inhabitants. Disgusted that none of the better classes joined 
him, and finding that he had landed too late to assist 
the rebels, and effect anything of importance, he marched 
inland, with no apparent plan, but leaving his movements 
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to be settled as circumstances should direct. He was per- 
fectly aware that surrender was inevitable, but determined to 
make it as honourable as possible. Driving a small force 
under Colonel Vandeleur out of his path, he crossed the 
Shannon, only to find himself completely beset. At Ballina- 
muck he was attacked by the 1st Battalion, the Armagh 
Regiment, and some of the 6th Dragoons, who were but the 
advanced guard of an overwhelming force. He defended 
himself with vigour, and then, there being no object in any 
further effusion of blood, laid down his arms. The light 
infantry battalion was placed in garrison at Athlone, where 
it remained until it was broken up. 

The year 1799 had been a very disastrous one for Eng- 
land abroad. An army had been landed in Holland to co- 
operate with the Russians, but had been forced to surrender 
at the close of the year, having lost some thousands of men 
by sickness and battle. At the beginning of 1800, in order 
to raise the army to its former numbers, it was considered 
advisable to induce the men in the Irish militia to volunteer 
fur the regular forces to the number of 10,000. Special terms 
were offered ; a bounty of eight guineas was given to such as 
elected to serve in Europe, ten guineas to those who enlisted 
for general service, the period that they had served in the 
militia to count towards their service in the army, provided it 
did not exceed five years, and the men were allowed to choose 
their regiments. The number allowed to enlist from each 
militia was limited; for the Longford it was named at 258. 
At the same time, as if to help out this scheme, attention 
was called to. the fact that the fencibles in Ireland were 
accepting Irishmen as recruits, and directions were given to 
them on no account to do so. A large number of the Royal 
Longfords availed themselves of the terms offered, and in 
various regiments upheld British honour on many a well- 
contested field. In March light battalions were again formed, 
and the Longford Militia was ordered to have its light com- 
pany in readiness, care to be taken to include in it all the 
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men who had served before; and later on in the year it was 
marched to Athlone.* 

On March 7 orders were received at the headquarters at 
Ennis to hold the regiment ready to move into Limerick, 
owing to the disturbed state of that county, ‘‘ should Sir 
James Duff call for their assistance.’’ The troubles seemed 
to have arisen not so much from political as from natural 
causes. The previous year’s harvest had been miserably in- 
sufficient, partly on account of the weather, and partly on 
account of the troubles. There were riots in Ennis and in 
many other towns, which were suppressed by the military.t+ 
Prices had to be regulated so that the poorer people should 
not starve—a fate which at one part of the year seemed likely 
to overtake the garrison of Dublin. The harvest this year 
was again bad, and in no way mitigated the evils so rampant. 
The winter was one long to be remembered, and was a fitting 
close to a bad system of government. The country was still 
suffering from the effects of a cruel civil war; thousands of the 
inhabitants had died violent deaths ; robberies, murders, and 
assassinations occurred daily; English and Scotch militia 
filled the island; the law was interpreted by colonels com- 
manding regiments; and starvation now threatened those 
who, having lost everything except their lives, had hitherto 
considered themselves fortunate. 

In February, 1801, the regiment was ordered ‘‘ to parade 
twice a week in marching order, on which days (unless the 
weather should be extremely bad) it was to be marched three 
or four miles in different directions into the country, occasion- 
ally changing front and making such movements as might be. 
deemed advantageous.’ Still-hunting continued to be an 
active military duty, and combined with it was the pursuit 
and occasional capture of persons robbing the mail-coaches, 
which were now only guarded during the night, and until the 
sun rose. Smuggling seems to have reached.a height quite 
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in keeping with the general prevailing lawlessness, for in 
March three armed vessels of this class started in company 
from Guernsey. One got safe into Connemara, the second 
was captured at the entrance of Galway Bay, and the third 
was attacked and driven away from Lyscanner Bay by a 
detachment of the Longfords, but not before she had landed 
and disposed of her cargo, ‘‘a vast quantity of spirits, and 
other contraband goods.” Meanwhile Lord Granard busied 
himself obtaining, pursuant to orders, ‘‘ from magistrates and 
other persons in your district, information upon oath, or 
otherwise well authenticated, of outrages committed since 1st 
September last by rebels, murderers, or robbers,’’ presum- 
ably for the purpose of a Parliamentary return;* and the 
subalterns, in common with those of the rest of the British 
forces, encouraged by the Commander-in-Chief, petitioned for 
an increase of pay. The petition is remarkable principally 
from the fact that it ‘shows how denuded of regular troops 
Great Britain was at this period, and how completely de- 
pendent .she was on her auxiliary forces for home defence. 
In a note explaining why so few officers of the regulars lad 
signed, it is stated, ‘‘ Not above eight regiments of the line 
are in Great Britain, and some of them embarking.” __ 

In April a court-martial held at Athlone having ‘‘ broke 
and flogged the pay-sergeant of the Waterford light company 
for cheating the men,”’ the fact caused a stir among the other 
corps, and a complaint was lodged against Lieutenant 
Montford of the Longford. An enquiry was held, and the 
facts elicited completely justified the proceedings. The men 
had been charged extraordinary prices for their necessaries, 
and also had been compelled to pay the sum of one shilling 
for every pass they got. The delinquent was very lightly 
treated; in consideration of a ‘‘ penitential letter,” and the 
idea that he had been led wrong by others, the proceedings 
were dropped, he undertaking to pay back to the men ‘‘ what 
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was just.” All this sounds very dreadful to modern ears; 
but it was an age when colonels and paymasters of the 
regulars and militia appeared before courts-martial with 
terrible frequency, charged with peculation and what would 
now be termed wholesale robbery. 

So successful were the light battalions that it was deter- 
mined to form a corps of pioneers on the same principle, by 
detachments from the regiments of infantry. A departure 
from the course previously pursued was made in this instance, 
inasmuch as all regiments in Ireland supplied detachments, 
and not the Irish militia alone. Officers and men detailed 
for this duty were to receive extra pay to a considerable 
amount.* 

In this year the threat of foreign invasion was transferred 
from Ireland to England, and a prospect of complete change 
of scene was opened to the Longfords, which, though eagerly 
seized upon, was not at that time gratified. 

Dublin Castle, 
My Lorp, 31st July, 1801. 

It appearing to be probable that an invasion of England may be 
attempted at no great distance of time, it is His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant’s wish, upon communication with the Commander of the 
Forces, General Sir William Meadowes, to be informed whether you 
think that in case of such an event your regiment would be disposed 
to volunteer its services to England for the immediate defence of that 
part of the United Kingdom. 

It is His Excellency’s further wish to have your Lordship’s answer 
immediately, and according to the result of it you may expect to hear 
again on the subject. 

As it is by no means advisable that the matter should be given out 
in General Orders, nevertheless His Excellency and the Commander 
of the Forces have no objection to your making such use of this com- 


munication as may enable you fully to ascertain the sentiments of 
your regiment, and report them to me. 


I have the honour, etc., etc., 
CHARLES ABBOTT. 
Colonel the Earl of Granard, Commanding R. L. M. 
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This letter, which was issued in the form of a circular, 
met with a unanimous response from the Irish Militia, 
who stated ‘‘ that they were happy to have it in their power 
to manifest their zeal for His Majesty’s Government by 
extending their services to England whenever His Majesty 
might think proper to direct;”’ and of the Longford Regiment, 
out of 600 rank and file, only twelve declined, ‘‘some of 
whom have large families, and the others are sickly.” 

The troops were thanked by the Commander-in-Chief in 
a General Order couched in very handsome terms, but which 
contained a slight sting in the last sentence. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Dublin, 7th August, 1801. 
GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER OF THE FORCES. 


At a moment like the present, when the enemy appears to be 
making every effort and straining every nerve to invade England, the 
Comunander of the Forces, General Sir William Meadowes, is pleased, 
but not surprised, to find the Irish Militia volunteering to a man, 
returning that generous affection they so lately experienced from the 
English Militia, when they so readily came here in the hour of 
danger, by being ready to go into England, and unite to make a per- 
fidious enemy repent their rashness. 

The Commander of the Forces begs leave to assure them he only 
laments not being able to go along with them himself in case they 
should be wanted, as there is no army on earth he would sooner fight 
at the head of than a united British one. 

He has the highest opinion, as far as bravery, of all the troops in 
Ireland, and hopes their valour will soon be rivalled by their disci- 
pline. 


In the autumn the Commander-in-Chief, evidently deter- 
mined to see if he was not the instrument destined to cause 
Irish soldiers to be composed of equal proportions of valour 
and discipline, started on a tour of inspection, and on his 
return to Dublin embalmed his impressions in a General 
Order, written in a jocular frame of mind, if so familiar a 
way of speaking of such a solemn document is permissible. 
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Indeed, he imported into all official communications such 
a fund of quiet humour as to make them, even at this lapse 
of time, most entertaining reading. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
3rd October, 1801. 

General Order by the Commander of the Forces, General Sir 
William Meadowes. 

The Commander of the Forces having returned from his tour, 
where he has met with nothing but the politest attention and most 
friendly hospitality, has great pleasure in communicating to the army 
his high approbation of most of the regular militia and fencible regi- 
ments which he has inspected; nor can he pass unnoticed the fine 
corps of light infantry at Athlone, whose dress, whose drill, and 
whose movements were masterly. 

He observes, however, that some regiments club their hair instead 
of queuing it, and that some regiments wear their caps awry instead of 
straight, according to orders, and that some regiments substitute what 
they call sharp-shooters in the absence of their light companies. But 
all irregularities and innovations are to be avoided; and although 
every man has fancy, not one in ten has taste. It is lucky we have 
no business to think, and only to obey. For the Commander of the 
Forces, at the head of such an army, though he cannot wish the 
enemy, he cannot fear them, and though the troops at first might be 
a little hurried for want of being trained to service, he has perfect 
confidence that the men will be so led, and the officers so followed, 
as to ensure the most essential service to their country, and also the 
greatest credit to themselves. By which, and with the assistance of 
our gallant navy, the enemy must be at last undone. 


Information was received in October of the capture of 
Alexandria, and the news created great enthusiasm amongst 
the troops. And well it might, for this was the first occasion 
on which we met and beat the enemy in anything like num- 
bers, and in fairly equal strength ; in addition to which many 
of the victors had been until quite lately serving in the Irish 
militia. The commander-in-chief directed a feu-de-joie to be 
fired, and while congratulating the soldiers on the “‘ spirit 
which pervades the whole army,” did not fail to remind them 
that ‘‘the career of victory which has terminated in the entire 
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conquest of Egypt, and the complete overthrow of every re- 
maining part of a numerous and veteran French army, can 
alone be attributed to a continuance of the same heroic 
spirit and strict observance of discipline, which is pointed out 
as an example to all who desire military fame, or feel for the 
honour or welfare of their country. As such the Commander- 
in-Chief is confident the lesson will not be lost; and he looks 
forward to every officer and soldier being animated by the 
view of such events to a persevering exertion towards the 
maintenance of good order and discipline.” 

The new year opened with rumours of peace which, unlike 
rumours in general, were found to be true; and intimations 
were given, at first vaguely and then more distinctly, that the 
militia were about to be disembodied. Lord Granard was. 
requested to state in which town in the county he would 
suggest the arms should be stored, and it was decided that it 
should be in Longford. The news of the approaching dis- 
embodiment was not full of comfort to the officers. To be 
deprived of what had come to be regarded as permanent 
employment was hard ; but to have creditors, fearful of losing 
sight of gentlemen in their books, collecting their debts 
through the medium of the head of the army, was worse. It 
is sincerely hoped that the following letter is now only a 
curiosity :— 

Royal Hospital, 
SIR, 11th March, 1802. 


Mr. John Connell, of Barrack Street, has represented to the Com- 
mander of the Forces that Lieutenant Montfort, of the Longford 
Militia, is indebted to him in the sum of £3 14s. ld. The General 
desires you will call upon that officer forthwith to discharge the sum, 
if just, and report your having done so for his information. 


I have the honour, etc., 
F. BreckwItH. 


Officer commanding Longford Militia. 


On March 27th peace was signed with France, and 
immediate steps were taken to reduce the military force in 
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this country. The men’s blankets were placed in store; all 
leave was to terminate on April 10th, by which date everyone 
was to be present with the regiment. Directions were given 
to hand over the ammunition to the nearest Government 
store, retaining only ten rounds per man, and at the begin- 
ning of May the regiments marched into their respective 
counties. The Royal Longford Regiment left the county of 
Clare after four years’ residence there, carrying with them the 
good wishes of everyone, and, having handed over their arms 
and accoutrements at the town of Longford, were on the 12th 
of May formally disembodied. 

It was officially announced ‘‘that all men of the militia 
regiments which are or shall be disembodied (except the 
permanent non-commissioned officers, drummers, and fifers) 
are fully discharged from their respective corps, and are at 
liberty to return to their several occupations without being 
liable to be called upon again for the service of the militia 
under any former engagement, or to enlist in His Majesty’s 
forces as they think fit,” and at the same time the men were 
allowed to retain their watchcoats and clothing. Nine years 
had passed since: the regiment had been called out, and 
during that time it had been but a few months in its own 
county. As to its conduct during that period, and that of 
the other regiments, the Commander of the Forces bears 
testimony, and his parting words form an appropriate end to 


this chapter. 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 3rd May, 1802. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


The Commander of the Forces, Sir William Meadowes, has great 
pleasure in thanking the militia of Ireland for their good conduct in 
general since he has had the honour of being at their head. He is 
extremely pleased to find that they have marched into their own 
counties to be disembodied, with regularity, sobriety, and good order, 
in proportion to the spirit with which they marched out of them, 
when the enemy was supposed to be meditating an invasion. 

For his own part, he should ever be ready and proud to undertake 
the defence of {freland at their head, assisted by the line and the 
yeomanry, against any force the enemy could bring against it, 
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The Commander of the Forces cannot pass over in silence the 
handsome and officer-like report he has received from Brig.-General 
Scott upon the breaking up of his fine corps; and he returns his 
thanks to Brig.-General Scott, his officers, and the light infantry 
Companies, who have so creditably represented and done such honour 
to their different regiments, and shall have great satisfaction in repre- 
senting General Scott and the officers he makes such honourable 
mention of to His Royal Highness Field-Marshal the Duke of York, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


W. Raymonp, D.A.G. 
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CHAPTER V. 


By Act of Parliament it. was necessary that the arms and 
accoutrements should be placed in barracks occupied by 
regular troops, and this was one of the reasons for choosing 
the town of Longford. Two rooms were given over for that 
purpose, and after some official correspondence on the sub- 
ject, free access to them was obtained for the permanent staff. 
What the duties of this staff were supposed to be it is very 
hard to say. There was no recruiting, and there were no 
recruits ; in fact, there was no regiment. They were directed 
to parade occasionally, and the band practised every week, 
the instruments and drums being stored in a room in the 
town, of which the adjutant kept the key. By law any 
member of the staff was forbidden to own licensed houses, 
and the colonel forbade any of them becoming servants. 
Major Needham, of the 9th Dragoons, commanding the 
regulars, with a view of lightening the work of his own — 
detachment, ordered the staff to furnish a guard for the gaol, 
and brought down a fine storm on his head. Lord Granard 
communicated with the War Office, who directed the guard 
to be discontinued, and the major in future not to interfere 
with the militia. , 
Luckily for everyone, the times were not such as to be 
able to afford anything beyond a taste of leisure. In Novem- 
ber Lord Granard was directed to raise the men necessary to 
bring the regiment up to its full strength, ready to be called 
out when wanted. An Act for the purpose of establishing a 
general system for the militia in Ireland was in process of 
passing ; but the second reading was postponed ‘‘ so that the 
gentlemen of Ireland might have full opportunity of con- 
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sidering it in all its parts and provisions before it should 
be proceeded with. But as time would be required to 
carry through Parliament, in the manner proposed, a Bill of 
such extensive detail, containing so many regulations hitherto 
unused in Ireland, and as the risk might be incurred of 
depriving Ireland of the advantage of an efficient militia 
ready to be called out and exercised as early in the ensuing 
year as the militia of England is usually assembled for that 
purpose,” it was determined ‘‘ that the laws now in force 
should be resorted to for the purpose of raising without delay 
the number of men necessary to complete the militia of 
Ireland to the establishment fixed by the Act 85 Geo. III.” 
Assisted by a short Act, entitled, ‘‘An Act for the more 
speedy and effective enrolment of the militia of Ireland, and 
for filling up vacancies therein,’ which authorized the Lord 
Lieutenant, ‘‘ whenever the number of men required by law 
shall not have been furnished to any particular regiment or 
battalion within a limited time, to direct the colonels of 
any such regiments or battalions to enrol and attest (under 
certain limitations and restrictions) the number of men that 
may be wanting to make his corps complete,’ Lord Granard, 
by means of the ballot, proceeded to raise the required 
number of recruits; and so satisfactory was the result that 
when, on March 15, 1803, three companies were ordered to be 
embodied, he was at once able to comply, and on the 25th 
they were assembled at Longford, and billeted thereon. On 
the Ist April a fourth company was embodied, and on the 
6th the remaining two were called out, thus completing the 
regiment. | 

On the 17th May they were inspected by Major-General 
Campbell, in ‘‘the barrack yard of Longford,” who saw that 
‘‘none but men in every respect fit for immediate active 
service had been enlisted, that their accounts were regular, 
their arms and accoutrements in good order, and that the 
drill was conducted upon correct principles.” Owing to the 
short time the battalion had been embodied, manceuvring ‘vas 

E 
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not expected. On the day following, hostilities—which had 
been for some time considered inevitable—were resumed 
between Great Britain and France; and the inhabitants of 
these islands were called upon to exert themselves in no 
common manner. 

The menace held out. by Napoleon of landing an army in 
the British Islands was not an idle threat, and at the time 
it was known that this was so. The most enthusiastic 
patriotism was exhibited. In Ireland, in addition to the 
militia, an army of reserve was formed, and the most energetic 
measures taken to oppose and defeat any invading force. 
The course observed in Longford illustrates what was being 
done elsewhere. A resolution, was passed by the Governors 
of that county, that “‘ we will spare no expense, refuse no 
hardships, nor shun any dangers to which we may be ex- 
posed in defence of this country against invasion.” It was 
decided to raise the necessary quota of men for the army of 
reserve by parish cess and recruiting, and only to use the 
ballot as a last resource. Arrangements were made to secure, 
and, if necessary, to destroy all the boats on the Shannon; the 
roads by which the cattle were to be driven off into the 
neighbouring counties on the approach of the enemy were 
named; all carts, cars, and drivers were registered, so that, if 
wanted for the troops, they could at once be called upon; and 
the blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and such artizans, who would 
be particularly useful to an army in the field, left their names 
and addresses at the court-house. Major-General Trench 
gave great assistance in the scheme of defence, and by his 
able advice materially helped in perfecting the preparations. 
Meanwhile the officers of the county militia had been as 
actively employed. A non-commissioned officer, ‘a most 
useful man,” was obtained from the 38th regiment of Foot 
in exchange for two recruits; the arms had arrived, and 
ample ball and blank cartridge for practice had been distri- 
buted; the clothing for the men was far advanced; and the 
companies were up to their full strength. Several men were 
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discharged on finding good substitutes, on account of their 
having large families. ‘‘ During the last war,” writes Lord 
Granard, ‘‘I experienced so much trouble from women and 
children on the march, and no militiamen being now 
entitled to any allowance for their families on having the 
bounty, except the balloted men who serve themselves, so 
these men cannot leave their families behind them when the 
regiment is ordered to march, and to bring them with them 
will be attended with too much inconvenience.” In August 
the regiment was ready to take the field, and marching out 
of their county, established their headquarters at Fermoy, 
under the immediate command of Brig.-General Erskine. 
The march thither was signalized by the behaviour of one of 
the men, ‘‘a man of infamous character and conduct,” who 
was exceedingly mutinous on the road, and stabbed a comrade 
twice with his bayonet, to prevent him getting up on one of 
the baggage cars. He was tried by court-martial, sentenced 
to 800 lashes, received 400, and commuted the remainder by 
agreeing to serve abroad for life. On November 8th the 
regiment moved to Cahir, and at that place, together with 
the Royal Queen’s County and Fermanagh Militias, was 
inspected by the Commander-in-Chief, who expressed himself 
‘highly pleased with their appearance;” and in the following 
month Brigadier-General the Earl of Conyngham assumed 
command of the troops at Cahir and Cashel. 

In February,-1804, owing to the fatal effects which the 
small-pox had on various occasions produced in the army, a 
General Order was issued, directing officers commanding 
regiments ‘“‘ to explain to the men the beneficial. consequence 
resulting from the inoculation of the cow-pock, which has 
now been proved to the entire conviction and satisfaction of 
those who have the best opportunities of observing the’ pro- 
gress of this important discovery.” 

In March the regiment, in company with the Queen’s 
County Militia, was removed to Clonmel, they being relieved 
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at Cahir by the 2nd Battalion of the 47th Regiment of Foot, 
and while there it was attacked by a bad malignant fever—the 
infection having been left in the barracks by the 47th—which 
spread so rapidly that in a short time the greater number 
of the men were in hospital. Owing to the skill and care of 
the regimental surgeons, assisted by the local doctors, the 
sickness was overcome, and precautions taken to prevent its 
recurrence. It was a matter of congratulation that the 
medical ofticers were men of ability, for about this time the 
attention of Government was called to advertisements in the 
public papers offering for sale appointments of surgeon and 
commissions of adjutant to regiments of militia; and it was 
notified that in future no person would receive those appoint- 
ments without signing a certificate that no pecuniary con- 
sideration had been directly or indirectly received. 

Headquarters were established on the 2nd July at 
Banagher, and a period of peaceful industry entered upon, 
the month being mainly occupied in assisting to make up 
the clothing of the 66th Regiment of Foot, and in supply- 
ing such men as were by trade masons, to work on the 
barracks at Athlone. One company was despatched to 
Shannon Bridge, there to relieve a detachment of the 26th 
Foot, and parties were stationed at Meelick and Keelogue, 
two islands in the Shannon on which batteries had been 
erected, and where both officers and men could attend 
rigidly to duty, inasmuch as there was no communication 
with the shore permitted, except once a day in order to 
obtain provisions. 

In March, 1805, the regiment was augmented again to 
100 rank and file per company by 44 Geo. III, cap. 38, and 
the raising of the men was rendered easier by reason of an 
enactment whereby the recruits were medically examined in 
their county, which had hitherto been done on joining head- 
quarters ; and their bounties and subsistence, after they were 
attested, remained a charge on the regiment in the event of 
their deserting or dying on the road, which had up to this 
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been a personal pecuniary risk incurred by the colonel, and 
almost at the same time the rank of captain-lieutenant was 
abolished, and the colonel and senior major resigned their 
companies under a certain allowance. | 

The regiment was reclothed, and the accoutrements, 
which had lasted their allotted twelve years, were discarded 
for new ones. 

The summer passed in instructing ‘‘ as many men of the 
Longford Militia as possible in the use of the great guns,” 
and was marked in the annals of the corps from the fact that 
a respite was placed upon the colonel’s pay for having over- 
stayed his leave, although it does not appear that he was put 
under arrest. Another call was made during this year on the 
Trish Militias to volunteer for service in the Line, and a 
bounty of ten guineas was given to every man so doing. At 
this time desertion from the regular forces was so common 
that the authorities were almost in despair. Courts-martial 
on deserters, in addition to the punishment of death, which, 
being so seldom resorted to, seems to have had no deterrent 
effect, were now empowered to inflict ‘‘ transportation for life 
as a felon,” in the hope that this would bring about a re- 
formation; and a free pardon was granted to all such as came 
in and surrendered themselves by a given day. Very large 
rewards were offered for their apprehension, and the troops 
were encouraged in every manner to assist in their arrest. 
Sentries were instructed to stop and cross-question every 
suspicious-looking person, and the whole rank and file of 
the army worked hard to increase their pocket-money. 
Under such a system it naturally followed that occasionally 
an innocent man suffered. 


Sir, Banagher, 17th September, 1805. 

I am directed by Lieutenant-Colonel Ahmuty to acquaint you that 
a private soldier in the Grenadier uniform of the 50th Regiment, and 
calling himself William Robinson, was stopped at this quarter 
yesterday morning by one of the Longford Militia on suspicion of 
being a deserter. He produces a pass to the 23rd inst., rather 
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slovenly written, with some blots, on a scrap of dirty paper, with the 
signature “G.T. Walker,” which, on close inspection, does not appear 
to be genuine. The man has a remarkable bad leg, and, upon the 
whole, seems rather of an odd, if not a suspicious, appearance. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel thinks it advisable to let him remain in the guard- 
house at Banagher for a few days, until he can be heard of from his 
regiment. 
I have the honour, etc., etc., 


G. Rice, Adjutant, R. L. M. 


Officer Commanding 50th Foot, Fermoy. 


SIR, Fermoy, 24th September, 1805. 


Tam directed by Lieutenant-Colonel Walker to beg you will have 
the goodness to inform Lieutenant-Colonel Ahmuty that William 
Robinson, now in confinement at Banagher, is not a deserter from the 
50th Regiment. The pass he produces was signed by Colonel Walker 
in a hurry on the road on the march from the Curragh, to go and see 
hisfriends. Colonel Walker returns his thanks for the trouble you 
have taken, and 

: I am, Sir, etc., etc., 


W. Mason, Adjutant, 50th Regiment. 
Adjutant, R. L. M. 


It is to be hoped that William Robinson got his leave 
extended, and some gratuity for his eight days’ imprisonment, 
and that Colonel Walker did not issue any more passes 
‘rather slovenly written, with some blots, on a dirty bit of 
paper.” 

This station must have been an extremely pleasant one, 
for the commanding officer seems to have been a gentleman 
of the old school, courteous and kindly to everyone around 
him. In forwarding to Lord Granard a permission from the 
Commander-in-Chief to absent himself for a month, he takes 
the opportunity to pay a very graceful compliment. ‘‘ Major- 
General Campbell has this instant received the enclosed, 
which he is extremely sorry to transmit to the Earl of 
Granard, as it deprives the garrison and the major-generual of 
his lordship’s society.” 
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On the 22nd October the regiment was moved to Athlone, 
and, Napoleon’s fleet having been annihilated at Trafalgar, 
and he himself too busily engaged crushing Austria and 
Russia to devote any attention to these islands, the troops 
were enabled to enjoy the winter peacefully, and at Christmas 
time a large number of them were permitted to proceed home 
and see their relations. The season did not pass off as 
quietly as might be desired. The misbehaviour of some of 
the men produced a communication which, while it testified 
to the general good conduct of the regiment, showed the 
determination of the authorities to protect the inhabitants 
from insult. 


Sin, Athlone,,.22nd January, 1806. 


Having made due enquiry into the circumstances of the assault 
committed by Sergeant Devlin and the men on duty of the Longford 
Regiment on the evening of the 20th inst., I have learnt that some 
provocation was given by the yeoman as well as by his wife. You 
will therefore be pleased to release the sergeant, and you will take the 
opportunity of duly admonishing him, and the whole of the men con- 
cerned, on the impropriety of their conduct. You will inform them 
that my chief motive for directing that no further steps shall be taken 
in this business is because the general conduct of the Longford Regi- 
ment, since my arrival at Athlone, has been such as not to require 
measures of extreme rigour ; but I desire also that they may be made 
acquainted with my firm resolution in future to bring to condign 
punishment any soldier who shall presume, on any pretence or under 
any circumstance of provocation, to abuse, assault, or ill-treat, in any 
manner, an inhabitant. You will further explain to them that in any 
case of aggression on the part of inhabitants, immediate reference is to 
be made to me, and that no inhabitant is to be confined in any guard- 
house, even for ten minutes, without due notice being given to the 
sovereign or other magistrate. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 
R. C. McFaruaneE, B.-General. 
Officer Commanding Longford Militia. 


The beginning of June, 1806, saw the battalion transferred 
to their old quarters at Ennis, with detachments at Clare 
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Castle and Ennistymond, and the officer commanding was 
requested to report frequently as to the tranquillity of the 
county, and as to any appearance of disturbances. Great 
inconvenience was experienced by the soldiers from the 
scarcity of silver and copper coins, which was much increased 
‘by a considerable issue of silver notes from a few of the 
inhabitants.” To remedy this state of affairs, ten casks of 
copper coinage, each cask containing the sum of £36 8s., 
being one-third of the subsistence of the regiment for the 
month, was shipped from Dublin and brought to Ennis from 
Limerick on cars. At the same time the practice of pay- 
masters ‘‘ receiving a percentage from country bankers on 
taking their notes in exchange for those of the Bank of 
Ireland which are remitted by the agents”’ was strictly for- 
bidden, and in future the soldiers and contractors were to be 
paid with the ‘‘ silver tokens, copper coinage, or notes of the 
Bank of Ireland remitted for that purpose.” 

In September Lieutenant Colonel Ahmuty retired, and 
the Hon. Henry Forbes, brother of Lord Granard, was 
appointed in his place, being duly qualified by having “ served 
twelve years in the Buckinghamshire Regiment of Militia, 
under the command of the Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Temple.” 

In the following spring it was notified that ‘‘ the weather 
now becoming favourable, regimental drills will be particu- 
larly attended to. Care to be taken of the upright position’ 
of the soldiers, and that they leave off a peasant-like slouch, 
which may have been contracted during the winter, in order 
that His Majesty’s troops may look as good as upon proof 
they are found to be.” As far as the Longfords were con- 
cerned, the ‘‘ slouch’ complained of was not to be wondered 
at, for, owing to departmental delay, those unfortunates had 
had to mount guard and perform their other duties during 
the winter without great-coats. 

In April they. left their pleasant quarters in the county of 
Clare, being relieved by the Galway Militia, and proceeded 
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to Ballinasloe, and again garrisoned the batteries in the 
Shannon. But their stay here was brief, as at the beginning 
of July they were moved to Galway. 

In the autumn large inducements were again held out to 
the men of the militia to join the regulars. A bounty of ten 
guineas was given to those who enlisted for seven years, and 
fourteen guineas to those who chose unlimited service. 
Officers were called upon to use every exertion to induce their 
men to join, and an ensigncy was given for every fifty men 
from a regiment. The Longfords did not come forward with 
alacrity, and complaints were made to headquarters that “the 
officers seemed to take little interest in the transaction,” and 
a great many men who would otherwise have come forward 
were confined for some crime within the time limited by the 
Act of Parliament, and thus were disqualified from offering 
themselves. However advantageous to the country this 
periodical draining of the militia may have been, the 
officers can hardly be blamed for being disinclined to lose 
time after time their best soldiers, and to have to fill their 
places with raw recruits, and the practice certainly tended to 
discountenance any attempts at ‘‘ smartness.” 

At the close of the year the regiment marched into Kerry, 
Killarney being headquarters, and detachments scattered 
over the country. The absence of money in circulation still 
continued to cause trouble, and arrangements were made\to 
have a proportion of the monthly subsistence sent down from 
Dublin “‘ in copper coinage, the greater proportion in farth- 
ings.” The state of the district in which the Longford 
Militia was now stationed was eminently unsatisfactory, and 
there appeared every promise of hard work and but little 
result. 


SIR, Listowel, 14th December, 1807. 

In answer to the statement you require of the situation of this 
country, I have to inform you that scarcely a night passes on which 
some part of the neighbourhvod is not disturbed by a body of people 
assuminy the title of Whiteboys. 
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The chief object at present appears to be disarming the lower 
order of farmer, which class it seems has heretofore been allowed to 
carry arms in this country. They have almost totally disarmed this 
description of the people. It is, however, generally believed that they 
are themselves concerned, and that all arms taken in this manner are 
lodged in various private places where they are safely kept until the 
Whiteboys may have occasion for them; this opinion is, I think, 
strongly corroborated by the ineffective search made for arms in Cross 
and Lisother, two of the most disaffected villages in this country. 
This circumstance, which took place about a fortnight ago, I reported 
at the time to Captain Rice for your information. On Thursday 
night last I was again called out by the magistrates, and under their 
direction patrolled the upper and lower roads leading from this town © 
to Tralee, which are frequently infested by those nightly depredators. 
I am sorry to say we did not fall in with them, nor are we likely at 
any time to do so, as the mayistrates have not the least information 
of what is going forward in the country. They held a meeting in this 
place yesterday, and have forwarded a requisition for a body of 
cavalry to be sent to Tarbut, Ballylangford, and Listowel ; they also 
stated the total inability of this detachment to perform the duty of 
this part of the country, and state that we have been frequently 
called on since our arrival here, whereas, in fact, we were only twice 
required to give parties, which were taken long marches through the 
country without information, consequently without any fixed plan. 
The result was, as might be expected, that no good whatsoever has 
been done by these excursions ; but I fear, on the contrary, it has put 
the other party on their guard, and that our movements will be so 
closely watched that at a future period we shall not be able (should it 
be necessary) to send parties from Listowel without their having in- 
formation of it. 

I shall take the earliest opportunity of reporting at all times any 
circumstance that may occur in the vicinity of this quarter necessary 
for your information. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 
W. WALKER, Capt. 


Major Thompson, 
Commanding R. L. M. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE south-west of Ireland must have been a most undesirable 
place to perform military duties in, and, as far as ordinary 
comforts went, somewhat on a par with Siberia. The detach- 
ment at Ardfert suffered severely during the winter from the 
creat scarcity of fuel. Turf, when it could be obtained, 
‘‘costs 3s. 94d. per reel—a measure which at the most con- 
tains one box and a half*—a rate which makes it impossible 
for the soldiers to purchase it ;” no candles could be obtained 
for the troops at Killarney or Ross Castle; and so expensive 
were provisions that a special Government grant had to be 
made to the regiment to assist in the purchase of them, and 
it was requested that potatoes should be used as sparingly as 
possible, because the crop was small, and the peasantry 
depended entirely on them for their subsistence. 

Although early in the year 1808 several encounters had 
taken place between parties from the regiment and the people, 
at Millstreet and elsewhere, yet in March the commanding 
officer was able to report the country perfectly quiet, with the 
exception that ‘‘in the lower classes of Killarney there is a 
very great tendency to get into riot with the soldiers; stones 
have been frequently thrown at the drummers at tattoo 
beating, which obliges me to have them attended by a 
piquet. Stones have also been thrown at the barrack 
windows after roll call. Every exertion has been used... . , 
to put a stop to this business, and rewards publicly offered. 


**¢The turf kish to measure four feet long, two feet and a half 
deep, and two feet wide in the clear (being twenty cubical feet).”— 
Extract from Firing and Fuel Regulations. This is probably the 
box referred to. 
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I apprehend that something unpleasant may ensue from this 
business if it is not put a stop to on the part of the inhabit- 
ants.” 

The punishment of flogging, which was common at this 
time in the army, was usually administered by the drummers 
of the regiment, who were not the little boys of tender years, 
hardly bigger than their drums, so often depicted, but big, 
muscular men, drawing more pay than the privates, and 
perfectly capable of leaving their mark on any delinquent 
committed to their care. They were sometimes in great 
requisition to uphold the dignity of the law. 


SIR, Tralee, Sunday, 4th September, 1808. 


As I find there is at present no drummer of your regiment in this 
town (his place being supplied by a bugle-man, who is, I understand, 
in some degree feeble and lame), I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
have the guodness to order a drummer from Killarney hither on 
Wednesday next, as the following day is that appointed for the 
execution of the sentences ; and as the man who is to be punished is a 
desperate offender, who would certainly have been sentenced to death 
had he been capitally indicted, I am persuaded you will immediately 
see the necessity of sending a strong man, who will inflict the punish- 
ment with effect. 


I have the honour, etc., 
Rosert Day, Junior, 


High Sheriff of Kerry. 
To Officer Commanding R. L. M. 


The above letter does not breathe the sentiments sup- 
posed to animate people on the Sabbath, and at some period 
on the following Thursday it is probable that the ‘‘ desperate 
offender” would have preferred standing his chance on the 
capital charge. | 

Notwithstanding the peaceful state of the country alluded 
to by the commanding officer, orderly dragoons, when carry- 
ing messages, were forbidden to travel during the night, 
except on urgent business, and then never less than two 
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together. The winter brought more trouble. There is 
constant reference to encounters with the disaffected, notably 
at Millstreet, which town had, on one occasion, to be actually 
stormed, and what might almost be called a pitched battle 
took place at Kanturk. The troops were fired upon by the 
mob and from the windows of the houses, and returned the 
compliment with fatal effect. It might have fared badly 
with them only for the timely assistance of a troop of 
cavalry. 

In January, 1809, a letter from the adjutant-general’s 
office was sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes informing him 
that a petition was being signed by the sergeants of militia 
praying for increase of pay, pointing out that it was most 
improper, and requesting him to warn his non-commissioned 
officers to have nothing to do with it. He was proud to be 
able to forward to the Commander-in-Chief the following 
letter, which he had received some time previously :— 


SIR, Killarney, 30th December, 1808. 


We, the non-commissioned officers of the Royal Longford Regiment 
of Militia, think it our duty to lay before you, for your information, 
that we have received a letter signed by Sergeant-Major McIntosh, of 
the Donegal Militia, proposing to us tv memorial Government for an 
increase of pay, and to place us on the same establishment with regard 
to pension as the non-commissioned officers of the line. We 
therefore think it our duty to state that we have no intention to 
memorial or petition Government in the manner alluded to, as we 
think it highly improper and unsoldier-like at any time to interfere 
with the measures of Government, and that we never do intend doing 
any such thing. 


Signed by order of the non-commissioned Officers 
of the Royal Longford Regiment of Militia, 


J. Lystur, Sergeant-Major. 


The regiment was moved on the 15th April to Roscrea, 
and neither officers nor men were sorry to leave a county 
where the comforts of life were unknown, and the necessaries 
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hard to be obtained ; where the population had been exceed- 
ingly hostile, and consequently collisions with them of 
weekly occurrence. It might have been thought that a return 
to civilisation would have terminated those encounters with 
the natives which, whatever may be said to the contrary, are 
most hateful to the military. But Tipperary, even in those 
days, had a partiality for “‘ fun,” and a supreme contempt for 
any kind of law. In December a party of the company 
stationed at Nenagh, employed on revenue duty, after they 
had made their seizure, ‘‘ were attacked at Dehanow by a 
mob of about 500 men. Sergeant Farrell immediately 
retreated to a bridge, where he formed the men, and 
defended himself and seizure most gallantly. He succeeded 
in beating off the whole party, after killing one man.”’ Rein- 
forcements were sent to that station, and directions given 
that no party was to assist the civil authorities in less 
strength than fifty rank and file. 

At the beginning of August, 1810, the regiment was 
ordered to Cork, and formed part of the garrison in that 
town. Their stay did not exceed the period of one year, for 
the 23rd May following found them at Midleton. In 
November they were transferred to Wexford, with detach- 
ments at Arklow, Gorey, Newtownbarry, and New Ross— 
places where the principal scenes of the terrible rebellion of 
1798 had been laid, but which now presented a calm and 
peaceful appearance, in singular contrast to the carnage so 
well remembered by some of the existing members of the 
light company. While here the regiment was called upon 
for the second time to offer their services in England, and 
again they unanimously declared their willingness to do so. 
Britain was now putting forth her strength to end the pro- 
tracted Peninsular War, and making a final effort, with the 
other European powers, to crush the military pretensions of 
France. For this purpose the country was denuded of troops, 
and it was intimated to the Longfords that they would shortly 
be transferred across the water. As a step towards this end, 
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the regiment was moved in April, 1813, to Waterford; and 
in the beginning of June they sailed for Bristol. After a 
voyage of nine days that port was reached, headquarters 
established there, and detachments sent to Gloucester and 
Worcester. 

The fear of invasion, which had for many years helped the 
English people not only to endure without murmuring, but 
actually to delight in, the quartering of troops upon them, and 
the various discomforts attached, had vanished, and the ordi- 
nary national characteristics were again asserting themselves. 
It was found England was not altogether an ideal place for 
soldiering in, and that in some respects Ireland was decidedly 
to be preferred. Poor as the people in the latter country were, 
they invariably treated the soldiers quartered upon them, 
however unwelcome, with true hospitality. The treatment 
accorded to the Longfords in the larger island savoured more 
of that begrudgingly given to victorious enemies than what 
might be expected by men who had volunteered their services 
in defence of the Empire. Billets were provided for the 
officers; but so much inconvenience and expense were atten- 
dant thereon that they were invariably declined, although the 
price of lodgings was excessive.* After much difficulty “a 
very indifferent house was obtained at the enormous expense 
of £16 per month” as a mess-room. Contractors for the 
supply of meat to the men could not at first be procured, and 
the quality of the bread offered in the first instance was so 
bad that it was refused. ‘Ihe British Channel also presented 
difficulties which do not exist now-a-days. The surgeon was 
placed under arrest for overstaying his leave, but released 
on it being explained ‘‘that he had sailed from Dublin to 
join the regiment, but, owing to contrary winds, had been at 
sea for a fortnight, and finally obliged to land at Milford.” 
Another officer coming from the same port of Dublin ‘‘ em- 
barked on board a Liverpool packet, was at sea for six days, 


x 


*See Appendix No. XIV, 
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being ultimately landed at Holyhead,” and from there took 
two days to reach Bristol. 

In December, owing to the fact that the regiment was 
148 men short of its establishment, the Lord Lieutenant 
proposed to reduce the battalion by one company—a sugges- 
tion which did not meet with any favour amongst the officers. 

‘“‘ However great this deficiency may appear,” writes the 
officer commanding, ‘‘I am confident that it does not pro- 
ceed from the want of exertion in the different recruiting 
parties. Since the month of April last, we have given 132 
volunteers to the line, which not only includes the quota due 
this year, but also the arrears of all former years. Although 
the number of recruits raised of late in the county is small 
in proportion to the exertions made, it may be attributed to 
the repugnance to enlist while the regiment is so far from 
home. . . . . . I am therefore induced to hope His 
Excellency will not have recourse to the measure of reducing 
the present establishment, especially as I have met with the 
warmest co-operation of the officers in encouraging the men 
to volunteer to the line, which has occasioned the deficiency 
in our numbers.” It was, indeed, a short-sighted policy to 
ask officers to use their best endeavours to induce men to 
join the regulars, and if their efforts were successful, to pro- 
pose to reward them by reducing the establishment, and _ 
dispensing with their services. The extreme injustice of the 
plan must have been apparent to the authorities, for nothing 
more was heard of the proposal. | 

In January, 1814, headquarters were removed to Co- 
ventry, and the military hospital there was given over to 
accommodate a large number of the men who had fallen sick 
in consequence of the wet weather experienced during the 
march. Complaints were made by the company stationed at 
Northampton that there was no provision for the performance 
of Divine worship according to their persuasion. There was 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, it is true; but there was a 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable place for him to celebrate 
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Mass in. The mayor was applied to, but stated he could not 
give any assistance. Enquiry was made in different places, 
and was equally unsuccessful, except in one instance, where a 
person made an offer of a room; ‘‘ but the Catholic clergyman 
refused to officiate in it, as it was a public-house, and had 
been formerly occupied by players.” Whether from the want 
of religious instruction or otherwise, the relations between 
the soldiers and civilians were not what they should be.. In 
April the officer commanding at Northampton reported :— 
** On Thursday night seven or eight of our men were parading 
the streets with sticks, and jostled some of the inhabitants off 
the flags, which offended them so much that above 500 
turned out, calling for the Paddys to beat them ; some of the 
sergeants came to tell me if the mob got at the men, there 
would be dreadful work. I ordered out a piquet to see the 
men went to their billets, and to [assist] the mayor, who, with 
the police, had a great deal to do to disperse the mob. I was 
this day informed that above 1,000 intended attacking the 
soldiers this night.” The use of the barrack yard was 
obtained from the cavalry, where the ringleaders were kept at 
drill during the day, and from thence marched at nightfall to 
' their billets. Shortly afterwards the regiment moved to 
Warwick, remained there a month, and then, marching ria 
Coleshill, Lichfield, Stafford, Newcastle, Congleton, Knuts- 
ford, and Warrington, took up their quarters in Liverpool. 
Immediately on their arrival there it was resolved by the 
‘“‘ Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society” ‘‘ that the soldiers of 
the garrison be allowed to purchase Bibles and Testaments 
at the nearest even sum below half the cost price, on applica- 
tion at the Depository;” but it is not stated that large 
numbers were disposed of. The King’s birthday was ob- 
served by a discharge of three rounds, followed by cheers 
from the whole of the troops drawn up in Castle Street, and 
a subsequent march past performed in Dale Street. The 
half-yearly inspection was most satisfactory; the inspecting 
officer expressing his “approbation of their appearance in 
F 
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every respect.” In April the great wars which had convulsed 
Europe for over twenty years had terminated by the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and the occupation of Paris by the allies ; 
and in July the British troops, who had assisted so materially 
to further this end, were free to be employed elsewhere. 
Some were drafted out to assist in the war against the United 
States, and the remainder came home to relieve the militia 
from the garrison duties hitherto performed by them. On the 
23rd August ‘‘ Major-General Mahon takes the opportunity of 
assuring Major Fetherston and the Royal Longford Militia of 
the high sense he entertains of the steadiness and good con- 
duct of that corps during their services in the north-west 
district, and desires to express his regret at their removal from 
it;” and on the same day, the wind proving favourable, the 
regiment embarked for Dublin, reaching that place on the 
26th. After being inspected by Major-General Dalzell ‘“‘ on 
Stephen’s Green,” they marched to Kilbeggan, and on the 
28th established their headquarters there. At the com- 
mencement of October Longford was again entered, and at 
that place they were disembodied on the 10th, having been 
in actual service for eleven and a-half years. The arms 
were sent to Athlone, there to be placed in store, and the 
following Regimental Order was issued :— 


Major Fetherston feels that he cannot give up the command with- 
out thus publicly expressing his high sense of the good conduct of 
the regiment at all times since he had the honour to command it, and 
particularly that part so truly creditable to themselves by their con- 
duct for the period of their service in England, and the soldier-like 
and steady manner in which they have behaved since their march 
commenced for, and their arrival in, their native county. 


On this occasion only such as were entitled were dis- 
charged, and the remainder were informed that they were 
liable to be called upon to serve until the period for which 
they had enlisted was expired. 

The permanent staff remained in the town of Longford, 
and were paraded twice a week in the barrack yard, and on 
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Sundays at Castle Forbes. The rent of houses was very 
high, and they were hardly to be had on any terms; however, 
after some difficulty a house was obtained, sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain the whole of the regimental stores, at the 
yearly rent of £40; but the staff had to be billeted, and the 
officers to pay ‘‘ very high for bad lodgings.”’ 

There was now every prospect of a long period of rest and 
quiet ; but though the militia was on the eve of a forty years’ 
sleep, one more effort was required of them before they were 
permitted to sink into that peaceful slumber. In March, 
1815, the astonishing news was received that Bonaparte had 
seized the helm of France, and all Europe rang with warlike 
preparations. Lord Granard was ordered to recruit up to 
full strength, and be ready to draw out his regiment as soon 
as possible. Every vacancy was speedily filled up, and more 
men offered their services than it was possible to accept, 
although the term of service was extended to five years or 
for such further time as the militia should remain embodied, 
with liability to serve in any part of the United Kingdom. All 
the regulars were despatched to Belgium, and there on the 
18th June, on the field of Waterloo, sank for ever the star of 
“the greatest general of modern times,” and the greatest 
disturber of modern peace. But the result of this short 
campaign did not dispense with the use of the militia. An 
army of occupation remained in France, and home stations 
had to be filled. Under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant dated 
28th June, 1815, the Royal Longtfords were again embodied, 
in six companies as heretofore, but of diminished strength. 
An escort was sent to Athlone for the arms and ammunition ; 
and as they had to be brought through a large district of the 
most disturbed part of the counties of Longford and West- 
meath, the men were armed as the chests were taken out 
of store. The detachments of the Lancashire and North 
York Militias were withdrawn from Longford, and the town 
handed over to the local force, who were kept employed chiefly 
superintending executions at the gaol, and escorting convicts 
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and deserters to Dublin. Captain Shuldham had been absent 
at the muster of the corps, and only arrived in time to march 
his company out of the county. ‘‘I was induced to avail 
myself,” he writes in explanation, ‘‘ of the opportunity of 
accompanying the 27th and other regiments to the Low 
Countries, in order to satisfy my curiosity relative to the 
campaign there. After the battle of Waterloo I proceeded 
with the entire of His Grace the Duke of Wellington’s army 
to Paris. There I remained until I was informed the Irish 
militia was called out, when I lost no time in repairing to 
Ireland to join the regiment at Longford.”’ 

On the 6th and 7th of October the regiment left Long- 
ford, and, marching in two divisions, was assembled on the 
13th at the town of Lifford. Here they were inspected by 
Major-General Burnet, who said that ‘‘ the rapid progress in 
discipline attained by the Royal Longford regiment of militia 
in the short period which has elapsed since the corps was 
re-embodied, and the well-regulated interior economy thereof, 
reflect high credit upon Lieut.-Col. Forbes and the officers 
under his command; and that he will fulfil a pleasing duty 
in reporting to the Commander of the Forces the satisfaction 
he derived from the soldier-like appearance of the Royal Long- 
ford Militia on inspection yesterday.” 

The duties performed by the regiment consisted in the 
customary protection of excise officers and magistrates in the 
execution of their duty ; and the calls for these purposes were 
of frequent occurrence, and very arduous in their character, 
for the expeditions of the excise were invariably made at 
night. | 

On 17th January, 1816, ‘‘ in compliance with H.R.H. the 
Prince Regent’s proclamation, bearing date 27th November, 
1815, ordering general prayers and thanksgiving throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
termination of the war with France,” the Royal Longford 
regiment attended Divine Service at their respective places 
of worship. A few more weeks passed, principally employed 
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in assisting the civil authorities, and then, leaving Lifford on 
the 38rd April, Longford was reached on the 10th. 

On the 15th the regiment paraded at half-past six in the 
morning, with their watchcoats folded in their packs in light 
marching order, and from that time no man was permitted to 
quit the barrack yard until the whole were paid their balances, 
their fourteen days’ bounty, and all other just claims. Later 
on in the day the disembodying took place under the super- 
intendence of a field officer for that purpose appointed. Little 
did the men think, as they filed out of the yard, that they 
would never again serve together, and that they had wit- 
nessed the last parade on which the regiment would appear 
in the old red uniform, with drums and colours. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE pacification of Europe produced in England the most 
grave results. So long had been the struggle that war had 
become the ordinary state of affairs. Tens of thousands of 
people lived by it, and by it alone. The Army, the Navy, 
the Government dockyards, the contractors’ workshops, and 
private enterprise were endless sources of employment. A 
whole generation were, it might almost be said, brought up 
to earn their bread on the assumption that hostilities would 
exist for ever. At the same time a fictitious prosperity 
pervaded the realm. Vast fortunes were rapidly made, and 
the national liabilities were left to be provided for in the 
future. | 

The second Treaty of Paris brought about an entire change 
in the conditions of life. Multitudes of men, absolutely 
unfitted by education for civil employment, were discharged 
from the Government service ; privateering became a thing of 
the past; and continental commodities flooded the market. 
The nation, freed from the excitement of a fight for existence, 
found itself overwhelmed with debt, and almost overwhelmed 
with destitution. Violent changes, even from a bad state to 
a better, invariably produce great temporary distress. Many 
a Government, which has withstood the strain of a long and 
bloody war, has signed its own death warrant when ratifying 
the treaty of peace. Napoleon thoroughly understood this, 
and expressed it by constantly exclaiming that the Empire 
existed by war alone. One of the secrets of his rapid success 
in seizing the crown of France in 1815 was that the people 
attributed the prevalent distress, directly traceable to his 
wars, to the mismanagement of the party in power. 
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For many years after this the English ministries, absorbed 
by social problems, were both unable and unwilling to give any 
attention to the army. Disbanded soldiers had carried into 
every corner of the island an intense hatred to that institution, 
and, by a false train of reasoning, the masses had come to 
consider it the cause of their woes. It was cast aside and 
neglected, treated with contempt and indifference, and when 
fetched out forty years later, was abused for daring to have 
become rusted during its period of forced inactivity. Un- 
fortunately the only man who could have done anything did 
nothing. The Great Duke, whose constant complaint during 
the Peninsular War was that he could hardly find an officer 
who knew his business, was drawn into the vortex of politics, 
and, fitted by nature to be a soldier, was driven to become 
a politician. The appalling ignorance of their. calling dis- 
played by the. officers of this period can hardly now be 
realized. They required no educational qualifications to enter 
the service; they were taught little in it; and promotion went, 
not by merit, but by purchase. Consequently the Russian 
War was of immense benefit. The scene of operations was 
so distant that the worst that could happen was the total 
destruction of the expeditionary force. It unmistakably de- 
monstrated that military affairs were rotten to the core, 
and that the only things left were the hereditary pluck and 
endurance of the British soldier. The history of the Crimean 
War reminds one more of Homeric conflicts than of cam- 
paigns fought between civilized nations, the possessors of the 
invaluable experience of Napoleon and Wellington. From 
that date it may safely be said that England awakened to 
the fact, now universally admitted, that the conduct of war 
is a@ profession and a science, and that officers must neces- 
sarily be professional and scientific men. 

The auxiliary forces naturally were involved in the ruin 
which overtook the regulars. For forty years they were 
practically a nonentity, and, except for the few men at the 
several depots who drew regular pay, were non-existent. 
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During that time no militia corps was ever called out, nor 
was a single man enrolled. Country gentlemen, who wished 
to attend at court otherwise attired than in the prescribed 
dress accorded to civilians, obtained commissions in the force 
for the sake of the uniform, and even the uniform became, 
after a period, a matter of conjecture. In 1854, on the 
general embodiment, many officers were seriously concerned 
as to what costume should be worn on such an important 
occasion. 

For many years after the disembodiment described in the 
preceding chapter, the history of the regiment may be 
summed up in a few lines. The headquarters were removed 
to Newtown Forbes, presumably in order that the colonel 
might personally superintend the staff, and assure himself 
that at least the nucleus of his former command really 
existed. The men were paraded every Sunday morning by 
the adjutant, and, with the exception of guard-mounting, 
there is no record of their having to attend to any other 
military duties, although it would seem that the guard-room 
was sometimes used as a temporary place of safe-keeping for 
law-breaking civilians by the police, who occasionally forgot 
that they had placed them there. This having been officially 
brought under the notice of Lord Granard, he directed that 
no prisoner was in future to be taken into the guard-room 
‘‘ without a constable being left in charge of him, and should 
the constable leave the place, the prisoner to be immediately 
released.” In 1817 the headquarters were moved to 
Granard, and an order was received that no further appoint- 
ments to the staff were to be made until it should be reduced 
by deaths or otherwise below the number thirty-eight, which 
was in future to be the extreme limit. Four years later 
they were again transferred to Newtown Forbes, and in the 
following year it was directed that, as the establishment was 
not reaching the lower level prescribed by the order of 1817 
with a satisfactory degree of quickness, the supernumeraries 
were to be peremptorily discharged, which accordingly was 
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done. In 1829 this number was further reduced to fourteen 
men, and in 1835 the adjutant and six men alone remained 
to represent the regiment. Whether any further reduction 
was contemplated is happily unknown; but it is quite possible 
that these records might have terminated thirty years ago, 
as any further step in that direction must inevitably have 
ended in the vanishing-point, or have established the unique 
example of an adjutant without any men to look after, and 
destitute even of an orderly room clerk. The course of 
public events saved the corps from thus ingloriously being 
extinguished, and the year 1854 saw the regiment start on a 
new and useful term of existence, after a refreshing rest of 
nearly forty years. It might almost be said that that year 
terminated the career of the old regiment, for it was changed 
both in name and uniform. The red coat was discarded ; the 
sombre garments of the Rifles were adopted; and the old- 
fashioned-sounding title of ‘‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Regiment of Longford Militia’? was converted, in 
accordance with latter-day prosaicness and brevity, into that 
of ‘‘ The Royal Longford Rifles.” 

The close of the year 1853 saw war fairly kindled between 
Russia and the Porte, and, although the former power 
attempted to bribe England with the offer of Egypt, the diplo- 
matic adroitness of the French Emperor prevailed, and in the 
spring of 1854 a combined French and British force was 
despatched to the East to assist the Turks. England had 
enjoyed a state of peace so long that the sudden call to arms 
evoked the wildest enthusiasm. The glory acquired by her 
arms when last engaged with European troops had lost nothing 
by the lapse of time; and, utterly oblivious of the dry rot 
which permeated every branch of the service, the nation looked 
forward to a succession of triumphant despatches, and the 
speedy annihilation of the demented enemy. They were 
about to learn the old, old lesson that success only crowns 
laborious toils, and that personal valour, unaccompanied by 
knowledge and training, is more detrimental than otherwise. 
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Lucky it was that the bitter lesson was taught on a far-off 
shore, and was not emphasized by practical examples of 
bloodshed and pillage in the heart of ‘‘ merrie England.” 
Most of the regulars having been moved abroad for the 
purposes of the war, it necessarily followed that the militia 
should be called upon to undertake home service, and to pro- 
vide a continuous stream of recruits for the trenches before 
Sevastopol. In November, 1854, Colonel White, in his double 
capacity of Lieutenant of the County and Colonel of the regi- 
ment, received instructions to take the necessary steps to 
enrol volunteers for the Longford Militia, and promptly pro- 
ceeded to do as he was directed. The veteran adjutant, 
Captain Walker, who had held that appointment since 1809, 
was retired, and although entitled from length of service to 
every consideration, could hardly be regarded as an efficient 
officer, for he had received his commission as an ensign in the 
year 1796, and consequently had passed fifty-eight years of 
his life with the corps. Lieutenants Ross Carthy and Fearns, 
who had joined in 1805 and 1811 respectively, and certainly 
were shining examples of the slowness of promotion in the 
time of peace, were also replaced by younger men. An office 
and a room for the inspection of volunteers were obtained in 
the lower barracks of the town of Longford, and on the 13th 
December recruiting began. The reputation which the county 
had acquired in former times for being one of the best recruit- 
ing places in Ireland was amply sustained. Men came 
flocking in in such numbers as to tempt the Westmeath 
authorities to see if they could not fill up their ranks also, 
and every town and village in Longford was placarded with 
inducements to join the militia of that county. Notwith- 
standing this rather unfair proceeding, on the 31st December 
the colonel was able to report that already 140 men had 
joined, ‘‘all eager to be called in.’’ The order for the em- 
bodiment had already been received; the artillery and cavalry 
barracks had been provided for their accommodation, and on 
the 8th January, 1855, the regiment again paraded after a 
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lapse of thirty-eight years. The regiment on this occasion 
was composed of four companies instead of six as heretofore, 
and numbered 440 of all ranks, exclusive of officers. Drill 
instructors were obtained, mostly from the 63rd Regiment, 
then stationed at Birr, and every effort was made to pro- 
duce a state of efficiency. The sum of £150, in accordance 
with the ‘‘ Militia Instructions,” was granted by the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of an officers’ mess, and the 
regimental plate again saw the light. Although by the 17th 
January over 250 men were enlisted, neither arms nor 
clothing had as yet been sent, and only towards the end 
of that month did the colonel get leave to supply fatigue 
clothing himself, which, with the addition of great-coats, 
were all that the men had to get through the winter with. 
The regiment was quartered both in the artillery and cavalry 
barracks, the latter also being occupied by a detachment of 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards. In February the Dragoons were 
removed to the lower barracks, and the militia concentrated 
in the upper, both branches of the service furnishing the 
requisite guards indifferently. On the 15th March Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Musters was in a position to write the 
following letter :— 


Longford Barracks, 
SIR, 15th March, 18595. 


I have the honour to inform you that the regiment under my com- 
mand has completed its quota, viz., 386 privates ; and I would feel 
obliged by being informed if I may continue to enrol to fill up the 
casualties by men being absent without leave, etc. 

I have also to state that I have received several applications to 
allow recruiting parties from other counties to beat up for volunteers 
in this town and neighbourhood ; but I think, for many reasons, as long 
as the Longford Rifles remain in quarters, such a proceeding would be 
objectionable. I am, at the same time, of opinion that two more com- 
panies of this regiment could be raised with facility in a short time, 
the regiment being originally a six-company regiment ; and should 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant consider—from the difficulty 
experienced in the adjoining counties of enrolling volunteers—that it 
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would be desirable to increase the strength of this corps to its former 
complement, I have no doubt, as before stated, that it would be 
speedily accomplished. 


I have the honour, etc., 
H. Musrers, Lt.-Col., 


Royal Longford Rifles. 
The Chief Secretary, 
. Castle, Dublin. 


At the end of this month seventy stands of arms were at 
length furnished—an amount Judicrously insufficient. Why 
such delay took place it is impossible to say, except that the 
authorities were at their wits’ end on account of the unac- 
customed bustle; but as there was a great store of arms at 
Athlone, only twenty miles away, it was quite inexcusable. 
The adjutant repeatedly pointed out that the drill could not 
be thoroughly taught until the men were properly armed. 
It was not until towards the end of May that the regiment was 
at last completely clothed and equipped. Meanwhile the 
battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman had thinned 
the ranks of the regulars, and incessant calls were made upon 
the militia for volunteers to fill the vacancies, which were 
nobly responded to. Lieutenant-Colonel Musters, writing 
to Lord Panmure on 15th April, 1855, says: ‘“‘ The whole of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates (with 
only a few exceptions) have volunteered their services for 
duty in the Mediterranean, and have given me to understand 
that they would prefer that service to volunteering separately 
into different regiments of the Line,” and, at the same time, 
stated confidently that, should his often-repeated request that 
the regiment should be made a six-company one be granted, 
he could easily raise the extra men. Although this offer was 
not accepted, 100 men volunteered for the service in the 
regular way, and accordingly Colonel White was empowered 
to nominate a gentleman to an ensigncy in the Line without 
purchase. On the 16th and 17th of April, respectively, the 
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regiment, leaving two officers and thirty rank and file at the 
depot at Longford, moved in two divisions, and, in company 
with the Westmeath Rifles, took up quarters in the barracks ~ 
at Athlone. The time during their stay at this station was 
mainly occupied in perfecting the men in their drill, and 
putting them through an exhaustive course of musketry, the 
regiment at last being completed with arms, although repeated 
letters could not persuade the Ordnance Department to supply 
the proper accoutrements. In July the two regiments were 
considered sufficiently advanced to bé employed elsewhere, 
and at the end of that month they both marched to the 
Curragh Camp. One month was all that the Longford 
Militia did duty there, and early in September they were 
moved to their old quarters at Clare Castle and Ennis. 

The accommodation in this district had not improved 
with the times, and was decidedly worse than on the occasion 
of the former visit of the regiment some fifty years before. 


SIR, Clare Castle, 9th September, 1855. 


I have the honour to state for your information that on the 
arrival of the regiment under my command at Clare Castle, on the 
5th inst., the barracks and store used as a temporary barrack were 
given over in a most filthy state. With the exception of a little 
sweeping, I don’t think anything could have been done since the Clare 
Regiment of Militia left these quarters. Nearly everything is out of 
repair, and hardly serviceable ; the mess kitchen, not fit for use, and 
the whole place showing marked signs of neglect ; the bedding, with 
the exception of 150 sets, was given over dirty and unwashed since 
last used by the Clare Regiment, and the whole of it full of vermin 
of every kind. The second day after our arrival two cases of 
ophthalmia and one of diarrhcea showed themselves in the stores, 
which the doctor of the regiment reported as quite untit for the 
troops, which caused me to take immediate steps to remove the whole 
of the men in the store to the barracks at Ennis. These barracks 1 
found also in a very dirty, bad state, the ashes and refuse thrown 
among.them by the troops lately there never having been removed. 
A sewer of a most important character leading round and under the 
hospital, totally stopped up, and in consequence the rooms in the 
hospital being damp and unfit for use, and this I am informed has 
been many months in the same condition, I am also informed that a 
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large sum of money has been allocated to the improvement of this 
barrack, which requires immediate attention, being well, adapted for 
at least 450 men, and, if properly put and kept in order, very 
superior to the accommodation at Clare Castle, with a good supply of 
excellent water, hardly any of which of a proper quality can be 
- obtained at the latter place, for the want of pump and wells. I have 
made arrangements, with the sanction of the general commanding the 
district, to remove the chief portion of the regiment under my com- 
mand to Ennis Barracks. . . . . There is a building at Ennis 
Barracks, now used as an hospital, in which there are, at the present 
moment, eight or ten men of the Clare Depédt. The surgeon of the 
regiment has reported to me that it is in a most inconvenient and 
improper place, being surrounded and quite close to the buildings 
containing the men and oflicers. 


I have the honour, etc., 


H. Musters, Lt.-Colonel commanding R. L. R. 


Deputy Quarter-master-General, 
Castle, Dublin. 


The regiment was consequently removed to Ennis, 100 
men, mostly recruits, being left at Clare Castle. 

The regiment was accompanied to this part of Ireland by 
many of the wives, and mustered an infant brigade of some 
fifty children. For the benefit of these, and also for the men, 
schools were established, and a proper supply of books for 
that purpose was forwarded from Dublin. In October, forty- 
five men having volunteered into the regular forces, which 
reduced the total strength by that amount, the staff at Long- 
ford was augmented and the most active recruiting instituted 
for the purpose of filling up the vacancies, with such satis- 
factory results that in February, 1856, in response to a 
Circular Letter from the War Office, forty-two more men 
were able to step forward without leaving the regiment much 
below its prescribed number. 

At the end of May the regiment marched back to 
Longford, and was quartered in the cavalry barracks in that 
town. The war with Russia had terminated in March, and 
it was evident that very shortly the services of the militia 
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would be dispensed with ; accordingly leave was very freely 
given to the men for the purpose of making private arrange- 
ments in anticipation of that event. On the 3rd July the 
disembodying began, permission being given on that day to 
such men as wished to take their discharges. This favour 
was not very eagerly accepted. Employment was hard to be 
obtained, and the number of men looking for work far 
exceeded the demand. On the 16th orders were received 
to disembody on the 21st of the same month, which evoked 
from Lt.-Col. Musters the following :— 


SIR, Longford, 17th July, 1856. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of yesterday's date, requesting me to carry out the instructions I 
have received relative to disembodying the regiment under my com- 
mand, on Monday, the 21st inst., and to state that I shall use every 
exertion so to do during the short period now available for that pur- 
pose. . . . . Since the Circular Order of the 3rd inst., allowing 
men to return to their homes, 164 have up to this date availed them- 
selves of that permission ; the numbers taking their discharges gra- 
dually decreasing to this date, showing that the means of obtaining 
employment is becoming more difficult every day. I had hoped that 
the regiment under my command would not have been disembodied 
for a few weeks longer, so as to enable the men to have gradually 
provided some means of subsistence after they were so, which they 
have shown every anxiety to do quietly up to this period ; and [ cannot 
but regret that it has been considered necessary to suddenly discharge 
the remaining portion of the regiment, amounting to 236 of all ranks 
(less the permanent staff), at a moment when employment is most 
difficult to obtain in the county, not only on account of the men 
already discharged, but owing to the almost cessation of outdvor 
employment, the present unsettled state of the weather having com~ 
pletely put a stop to the little haymaking in this neighbourhood, and 
the corn harvest in this county, at the most favourable season, being 
rarely available as a means of employment before the middle of 
August at the soonest. Under these circumstances, I view with con- 
siderable alarm the consequences that the suddenness of the order 
received this day may give rise to. ‘ 


I have the honour, etc., 
H. Musters, Lt.-Col. commanding R. L. R. 
D. A. General, Royal Hospital, Dublin, 
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This representation met with the most prompt consider- 
ation. Within forty-eight hours a communication was re- 
ceived from the Commander of the Forces, postponing the 
disembodiment until 18th August; and Lieut.-Col. Musters 
was able to report :—‘‘I have explained to the regiment the 
great kindness that has been so graciously shown towards 
them, which has given the most lively satisfaction to all 
ranks.” On the day appointed 128 men alone were left, the 
remainder having gradually gone, and everything passed off 
‘in a proper, quiet, and orderly manner ;” the arms were 
packed in cases ready for transmission to Athlone, and the 
permanent staff found themselves, for the first time during a 
non-training period, comfortably settled in barracks. The 
rank and file having been enrolled for four years were held to 
their engagements, and liable to be called out, either for 
service or training, until such time had expired. 

The year 1857 passed without any training; but in the 
following year annual trainings were instituted, which have 
continued, with a few interruptions, down to the present time. 
Naturally, at first, some confusion was felt, which experience 
alone could rectify. On this first occasion, when the clothing 
for the men was unpacked, it was found to consist of garments 
belonging to the Carlow, Westmeath, and Sligo regiments of 
militia, none of whom wore the red facings properly belonging 
at that period to the Longford ; and it appeared to Lieut.-Col. 
Musters ‘‘such an unprecedented proceeding to clothe a 
corps in such an extraordinary manner,” that he declined to 
allow his force to wear so motley an outfit until farther in- 
structions. It may be assumed, from the absence of anything 
to the contrary, that a proper uniform was supplied. On 
account of the disturbed state of the country, it was con- 
sidered advisable by the authorities that the regiment should 
not be assembled for trainings during the years 1866, ’67, 
68, ’69, and °70; but they were resumed again in 1871; and, 
during the interval, the upper or cavalry barracks at Long- 
ford had been permanently allocated for the use of the 
militia, 
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On the retirement of Captain Enderby from the adjutancy 
in 1878, the old system of filling that appointment was 
abolished, and for the future it was to be held by an 
officer of the regulars as a staff appointment for a limited 
period—one of the wisest provisions, provided a capable man 
was selected, ever devised by the War Office. 

Although no trainings took place during the years 1881, 
1882, for reasons still fresh in the memory of everyone, 
nevertheless during that period a new military organization, 
of a vast extent, and introducing radical change, was effected 
in the whole British establishment. What is known as the 
‘territorial system’ was introduced, obviously copied from 
the Germans, and which, although met at the time with 
great opposition, is now generally considered an advance in 
the right direction. By virtue of this, the Royal Longford 
Rifles found themselves changed into a 6th battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, which, with a slight alteration of title, they 
have remained ever since. Although the honour of being 
attached, in ever so slight a degree, to the Rifle Brigade is in 
the highest sense flattering, yet a natural regret follows the 
extinction of the county designation, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future a way may be found to revive that ancient 
title. The militia are eminently county institutions, and 
county associations should be pre-eminently cherished. 

At this point the narrative of the Royal Longford Militia 
‘for the present pauses. What may be the future of that 
corps is unknown; ‘but those who belong to it, and whose 
highest wish is to see it in the first rank for efficiency, smart- 
ness, and good reputation, will rest satisfied if during the 
next century it can show as good a record as it has done 
during the hundred years which have passed away since it 
was first raised. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Tue regiments of militia in this kingdom to rank in the follow- 
ing order :— 


1. Monaghan. 20. Kilkenny. 

2. Tyrone. 21. Limerick County. 
8. Mayo (North). 22. Sligo. 

4, Kildare. 23. Carlow. 

5. Louth. 24. Drogheda. 

6. Westmeath. 25. Queen’s County. 
7. Antrim. 26. Clare. 

8. Armagh. 27. Cork City. 

9. Down. 28. Tipperary. 

10. Leitrim. ‘| 29. Fermanagh. 

11. Galway. 80. Mayo (South). 
12. Dublin City. 31, Roscommon. 
18. Limerick City. 32. Cork (South). 
14. Kerry. 33. Waterford. 

15. Longford. 84. Cork (North). | 
16. Londonderry. 35. Dublin County. 
17. Meath. 36. Donegal. 

18. Cavan. 37. Wicklow. 


19. King’s County. 38. Wexford. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
8th November, 1794, 


In obedience to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’s com- 
mands, it is the Commander-in-Chief’s orders that the following 
rules and regulations relative to the ranks of the officers in the 
regulars, fencibles, and militia, and the rank the corps them- 
selves are to take in the line, be observed by the several regi- 
ments in this kingdom, and.entered in the Books of Standing 
Orders, viz. :-— | 

First—When any officer of militia serves with an officer of 
- a fencible corps of equal degree, they are to rank according to 
the dates of their several commissions, 
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Second.—When an officer of a fencible corps serves with an 
officer of His Majesty’s regular forces of equal degree, they are 
to rank according to the dates of their respective commissions. 

Third.—When an officer of militia serves with an officer of 
His Majesty’s regular forces of equal degree, the officer of inilitia 
is to be considered as the youngest of that degree, and to take 
rank accordingly. | | 

Fourth—When three corps-—viz., regulars, militia, and 
fencibles—serve together, if the officer of the fencible regiment 
is a younger officer of the same degree than the officer of militia, 
though older than the officer of regulars, the officer of the 
fencible regiment must rank under the officer of the militia, and 
the officer of the regulars will command them both. But if the 
officer of the fencible regiment is an older officer of the same 
degree as the officer of militia, and at the same time happens 
to be older of the same degree as the officer of regulars, he 
will, in such case, rank above the officer of regulars, and com- 
mand them both. 

Fifth.—In regiments of fencibles and militia, of equal de- 
gree, the priority of being raised shall determine their prece- 
dency in the line. 

N.B.—All the regiments of militia of Ireland are to be 
considered as raised from the 8th August, 1798, the day they 
drew for precedency among each other. 


By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
| G. Hewirt, A.-G. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 11th June, 1795. 


It having been agreed that the’ precedency of rank in the 
line of the fencible corps and the embodied militia, with respect 
to each other during the continuation of the present war, should 
be decided by lot, the precedency was determined accordingly in 
favour of the militia. 

G. Hewitt, A.-G. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE OF War. 


25th July, 1798. 


Whereas it is highly expedient for Our service that We 
should declare what shall in future be the operation in respect 
to rank of the commissions heretofore granted, and which shall 
hereafter be granted by Us to the officers of Our Fencible 
Forces, Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps, when 
respectively serving together, or in conjunction with Qur 
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Regular Forces or Militia, or both, Our Will and Pleasure there- 
fore is that the officers of Our Regular Forces, with whom the 
officers of our Militia Forces take rank by a special provision 
made by Parliament in that behalf as the youngest of their rank, 
shall in like manner have precedence of and command the 
officers of equal degree serving in Our Fencible Forces, Our 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps, and that the officers of 
Our Fencible Forces, Militia, Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
Volunteer Corps, shall rank together according to the dates of 
their respective commissions. 

We are at the same time pleased to declare it to be Our Royal 
Intention, and do hereby accordingly direct, that, notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing Regulation, such officers of Our Fencibles as 
have commissions dated on or before the 25th July, 1798, shall 
continue to rank with the officers of Our Regular Forces 
of equal degree according to the dates of their respective com- 
missions, except when acting in conjunction also with the 
officers of Our Militia; in which case, if the commission of the 
Fencible officer be of'a junior date to that of the Militia officer 
of the same degree, the Regular officer of equal rank, although 
his commission be of a junior date to that of the Fencible officer, 
shall have precedence of, and command both. 

G., Ri. 


APPENDIX IL. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
26th October, 1796. 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been pleased to order 
that the military divisions of this kingdom should consist of five 
districts—east, west, north, south, and centre. 


Magsor-GENERAL CROSBIE. 


The eastern district having Lurgan Green for its most 
northern, and Fethard for its most southern points on the coasts 
passing from Lurgan Green westward to Shircock, including 
Carrickmacross, from thence southerly, including Ballyborough, 
Kells, Athboy, Cluncurry, Kilmege, Monasterevan, Athy, Carlow, 
Loughlin Bridge, along the river Barrow, nearly to New Ross, 
and from thence to Fethard. 
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Masor-GENERAL DALRYMPLE. 


The southern district, commencing from Fethard, follows the 
line of the eastern as far as New Ross, which it comprehends, 
from thence to the north-west, including Thomastown, Kilkenny, 
Thurles, Tipperary, Kilmallock, Drumeallagher, and to the 
south-east of ME eu PeEney to Dingle Bay. 


Magor-GENERAL SMYTH. 


The western district is bounded by the southern, from the 
south of Killorglin, in Dingle Bay to Pallas, inclusive, from 
thence to the northward, including Nenagh, Parsonstown or 
Birr, Ferbane, and Athlone, from thence to the north-west, 
including Ballinamon, Kilkerin, Dunmore, Clare, Foxford, 
Ballina, to Killala Bay. 


Masor-GENERAL LEAKE. 


The north district, commencing at Ballyshannon (which it 
includes) includes Garrison Largay, Swadlinbar, Baunboy, Gavan, 
Stradon, Shircock, till it joins the east district, from thence to 
Dundalk Bay, south of Dundalk. | 


Masor-GENERAL R. Dunpas. 


The centre district, having the coast from Killala Bay to 
Ballyshannon, is bounded inland by the other four districts, as 
before laid down, a map coloured with the lines of demarcation, 
for the purpose of more clearly illustrating this division, accom- 
panies this letter, and the general officers, as in the margin 
mentioned, are allotted to the command of the several districts. 


I have the honour, ete. 
G. Hewirt, A.-G. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
12th November, 1796. 


As it may be expedient in the course of the winter to 
assemble the army in this country, some previous and general 
arrangements become necessary to enable the several regiments 
to move with the utmost celerity, and when collected to act 
together without confusion; in this view the following regula- 
tions have been formed, and are sent to the general officers 
commanding districts, to be communicated to the regiments 
under their command, with such others as occasion and their 
judgment may from time to time suggest. The formation of 
yeomanry corps in the several districts, it is expected, will very 
shortly enable the regiments to be more collected by calling in 
their detachments to headquarters. This object the general 
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officers commanding districts will have in view, and propose for 
the consideration of the Commander-in-Chief, and such altera- 
tions in the cantonments of the troops within their districts as 
the state of the country may permit. 

Upon the army being ordered to assemble, the general 
officers commanding districts will appoint proper places for the 
heavy baggage of each regiment to be sent; these, of course, 
must vary according to the object for which the army may be 
ordered to assemble. The convalescents and infirm men of 
each corps, with a proper number of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, will form a guard for the heavy baggage, and 
to these places the women and children must also be sent. The 
regiments are to march with such men only as are fit for actual 
service. The troops must move with as little baggage as 
possible. Each soldier will be furnished with a blanket, which, 
with one pair of shoes and soles, one pair of leggings, and two 
shirts in his pack, are all the necessaries he can be required 
to carry. The personal baggage of each officer must be con- 
tained in a small portmanteau. The troops will march with 
twenty-nine rounds in their pouches, the remaining thirty-one 
rounds, in the tin magazines, are to be securely packed in 
ammunition boxes, which will be furnished to each regiment at 
the rate of two per company, and carried in the baggage cars. 
The camp kettle is to be placed on the upper part of the soldier’s 
pack in a bag, and never to be carried in the hand. 

The light baggage of the army will be carried on cars. The 
following numbers will be allowed :— 


MILITIA REGIMENTS. 
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To carry two days’ bread, and for which | 
wicker ay vag will be furnished me 
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For the officers’ baggage and for the 
spare ammunition (lcarpercompany). 12;10/ 8! 7; 6| 5| 38 
For the baggage of the staff officers. .... 1] 1] 1] 1] 1] 1] 1 
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When the army shall be ordered to assemble, the command- 
ing officers of each regiment will immediately secure the number 
of cars allotted for the corps agreeable to the foregoing regu- © 
lations, which he should be directed to hire in preference to 
pressing, and by a previous enquiry he may probably be enabled 
to fix on such as, from the strength of the horses and the intelli- 
gence, sobriety, and fidelity of the drivers, may be most likely to 
be of service. For each horse, car, and driver three shillings per 
day will be allowed, the horse to be fed by Government. | 

In order to accelerate the assembly of the army on such 
parts as may be ordered, those corps that may happen to be in 
dispersed quarters will endeavour to collect on the march, and 
every regiment to send forward, at least one day in its front, an 
intelligent officer and sergeant to procure provisions for the men, 
take a sufficient number of cabins or barns, and purchase straw 
for them to lie on; this with their blankets will be more re- 
freshing to the soldiers than being dispersed in bad billets ; it 
will also enable the troops to move in larger columns on the 
same road. ' As soon as orders shall be given for assembling the 
army, it will likewise be expected proper persons to be sent from 
tle Commissaries Department to the towns on the great roads 
within twenty or thirty miles of the place appointed for the army 
to collect, who must be instructed to provide bread, straw, cattle 
and fuel for the supply of the different corps on their march, and 
to render every assistance in their power to the officers sent 
forward by the regiments to prepare accommodations. 

When cavalry and infantry on the march meet in the same 
town, the stabling must invariably be given up for the use of the 
former. The officers who have charge of the heavy baggage, 
sick, and convalescents, are to consider themselves and their 
parties as destined, in conjunction with the magistrates and 
county corps, to give protection to, and secure the internal quiet 
of, the towns they may be quartered in. With the camp equip- 
age a proportion of intrenching tools will be issued to each regi- 
ment of cavalry and infantry; those of the cavalry to be carried 
on a horse, in hampers provided for that purpose, and to march 
at all times at the head of the regiment; the tools for the in- 
fantry regiments to be carried on the cars allotted for their tents. 
Tents for the infantry will be issued in the proportion of one to 
six men for the effective numbers ; to the cavalry at the rate of 
one tent to every five men. The necessity of the regiments 
lightening their baggage as much as possible cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the minds of the officers. 

On the assembly of the army, as the regiments arrive at the 
places which may be appointed, they will be brigaded. No 
soldier to go from camp or quarters but by a pass. One officer 
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per company to be constantly in camp. Each regiment will 
have a captain of the day, who will have the rolls called at un- 
’ certain hours, and receive all reports. Each regiment will 
mount an inlying piquet of a captain, two subalterns, two 
sergeants, and fifty rank and file. Sentries during the night to 
be relieved every hour, and patrols to be made during each 
relief. The men on advanced guards and outlying piquets to 
take provisions with them ready cooked. The officer parading 
the men for those duties must examine their haversacks, and see 
that this order may be complied with. The officers on advanced 
guards and outlying piquets are never to allow their men to 
unpack their blankets ; one-third of their guards should sit with 
their arms in their hands during the night. All guards and 
outlying piquets to mount with their packs. No exchange of 
duty with arms to be allowed. The officers of the companies 
are daily to examine into the state of their men’s ammunition. 
The greatest attention must be paid by the officers to the 
men’s cooking. When the situations of the regiment will admit, 
foraging parties will constantly go out. When parties go for 
water to wash, one non-commissioned officer per company must 
attend if distant ; or to forage one officer will have charge of the 
whole. Ona battalion coming to its ground, the quarter and 
rear guards are first to be formed, advanced piquets, if neces- 
sary, sent out; the tents are then to be pitched.. Officers must 
remain with their companies until the soldiers are covered. As 
soon as a regiment has taken its ground, it must make openings 
of communication, both to its front and flanks; all servants to 
mount guard with their masters, and to do the duty of that guard. 
A trusty orderly man is to be allotted to the surgeon of each 
regiment, whose only duty will be to carry the box of instru- 
ments, with which he is to parade whenever the regiment is 
ordered to march, and for which the commanding officer is to be 
responsible to the general commanding the brigade; the box of 
instruments to conform in every respect to the Army Medical 
Regulations. 
The following number of bat-men will be allowed :—- . 
One to each field officer and captain. 
One for two subalterns. 
One for the ‘staff officers. 


The commanding officers of corps will be answerable that, 
under no pretext whatsoever, officers employ more than the 
limited number, but that every man is at all times effective and 
doing his duty in the ranks. 

The general officers commanding brigades are to make the 
strictest enquiry into the state of the regiments when under 
arms, and to have written returns made to them. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE Marcu oF THE ARMY WHEN 
CoLLECTED. 


The army will be considered as forming six divisions, viz., 
the two lines of infantry will compose four divisions, and each 
wing of cavalry one. When the army is to march, the particular 
detail and disposition of march will not always be given out in 
public orders. Should the only notice given be, ‘The army will 
march at — o’clock,’ one hour before the time fixed for the 
march, the tents must be struck, the baggage loaded and drawn 
up in the rear. The regiment will then form and remain ready 
to move. When the tents are ordered to be struck, the advanced 
guard and camp colours men will always assemble at the head 
of the regiment of infantry in advancing, or of cavalry in 
retiring, which heads the column of such regiments as will be 
specified when marching in more columns than one. Command- 
ing officers of battalions, squadrons, and brigades of artillery 
will be responsible that they are formed, tents struck, and 
baggage loaded in half-an-hour from the time the signal was 
given them. For this purpose it is necessary they should prac- 
tise their men when opportunity offers in a settled camp or 
quarters. The aide-de-camps and majors of brigade must 
always regulate their watches by headquarters that regularity 
of movement in the troops may be observed. When the army 
moves, the majors of brigade to take particular care that the 
advanced and detached posts are, at proper times, called in to 
their places in the column of march. 

Guides will be sent to the head of the regiments that lead 
columns, and a sealed disposition of march, there to be opened 
by the general or eldest field officer present, in consequence of 
which, by him the advanced guards will be ordered to form. 
The generals who lead columns are to exact obedience in the 
strictest manner, that they may carefully begin their march at 
the hour appointed, that an equal pace be kept up, and so 
regulate it that the troops may march three English miles in one 
hour and a quarter. Officers commanding brigades will take 
care that the battalions and squadrons march with closed ranks, 
and at their proper distance; they will remain with their 
brigades, and punctually observe this. order of march, and the 
exccution of every article prescribed. The commanding officers 
of regiments will pay the greatest attention during the march, 
and be answerable that their divisions preserve their distances 
with accuracy. Should defiles oblige them to contract their 
front, they must double up the moment they have passed. 

All officers are to remain constantly with their divisions, to 
suffer no man to fall out on any pretence without leave, and 
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then a non-commissioned officer to remain with him to bring 
him forward. Officers commanding companies are answerable 
for their behaviour: they must oblige them to march with silence 
and regularity. Though troops do ‘not always march in pre- 
sence of an enemy, it is of infinite consequence they should con- 
sider themselves as in that situation. qual and well-ordered 
marches contribute not only to the preservation of the army, 
but accustom the troops at all times to be ready to attack or 
repulse the enemy. No individual is ever to presume to march 
on a less front than what the leader of the column directs ; all 
doublings must therefore come from the head only. The close- 
ness of the march on all occasions is a point of the utmost con- 
sequence; and it is a most meritorious service in any officer to 
prevent all unnecessary doublings, and correct them as soon as 
made. It is always time well employed to halt the head of a 
column, and enlarge an opening, or repair a very bad step in the 
road, rather than to diminish the front, and lengthen out the 
line of march. 

Guides serve only to show the way for the columns. Pioneers 
ordered for the purpose must repair roads, and make necessary 
openings; but generals must not trust to those precautions: 
they must gain the most exact knowledge of the route they are 
to march, and themselves reflect on the most proper means to 
avoid the difficulties that may embarrass the march. 

At all times when commanding officers see that, from the 
nature of the ground, there are likely to be impediments to the 
movements or march of their regiments, they should detach 
officers in advance to reconnoitre, and point out the means and 
passages by which such obstacles can be avoided; and as at no 
time are such steps so necessary as when the regiments are 
acting in line on broken ground, and when their movements are 
combined with those of others, the battalion guns will always 
march at the heads of their regiments, whichever flank leads, 
both abreast when the breadth of the road will admit in advanc- 
ing: the ammunition waggons will always immediately follow 
the troops of the columns, and in the same order in which their 
battalions march in retiring, they will precede. Each regiment 
will furnish a non-commissioned officer and four men as a guard 
to their regimental cars. One subaltern per brigade will attend 
the cars of the brigade. The baggage, as soon as loaded, will 
move to the rear of the regiments that are to lead the column, 
preserving the exact order of march, and, when the whole are 
ready, will follow the columns that will have marched at the 
hour appointed. In retiring, the baggage will precede the 
columns in the same order, but must be sent off a considerable 
time before the columns march. 
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The greatest attention must be given by everyone whose 
immediate province it is that all carriages are in good order, 
and none overloaded. If they are not in a condition to move as 
quick as the troops may march, they will impede every opera- 
tion, and endanger the safety of the army. Ifa carriage breaks, 
it must be drawn aside, the road cleared, and a proper escort 
left with it, that the march of the column may not be inter- 
rupted. If it can be repaired in time, it will follow; otherwise 
its loading must be divided in the next carriages, who are 
hereby directed to give this reasonable assistance. No horses 
or carriages will be suffered to interrupt the march of the 
columns. 

The baggage cars, as well as the cannon and carriages of 
every description, must be made to march two abreast when the 
road will allow. In short, it should be the study and attention 
of everybody to contract the line of march as much as possible, 
for, notwithstanding every possible exertion, it will be too much 
extended. 

G. Hewitt, A.-G. 


APPENDIX III. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 24th January, 1797. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has desired the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to convey his thanks to the generals, officers, 
and soldiers who marched with so much alacrity towards the 
enemy. 

The spirit of the troops, and the loyal exertions of every 
description of His Majesty’s faithful subjects, warranted a well- 
grounded hope that the enemy would have repented of their 
rashness had they ventured to land. But at a time when so 
much praise is due to the troops, the Commander-in-Chief feels 
it his duty to point out to them the necessity of the most active 
attention of every individual to the separate duties of his 
station, the attendance of officers with their regiments, a regular 
attention to their men, and a proper subordination of rank in 
their various duties. 

Commanding officers of regiments must be sensible, from the 
experience of the late sudden call, how necessary it is to attend 
most scrupulously to the orders and regulations of the 12th 
November last. 

They must see that the order of march be never neglected, 
that the officers never quit their divisions, and that a sufficient 
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number be always quartered with their men. It is the indis- 
pensable duty of the captain and subalterns to know the char- 
acter of every man in their company, as well as his ability to 
perform what may be required of bim; and this knowledge can 
only be obtained by seeing that every soldier is at all times 
attentive in his dress, messing, and comforts, being continually 
present at roll-calls, and examining daily the quarters and 
ammunition. | 

When the officer shares the fatigues as well as dangers of 
his men, they will look up to him with confidence, and yield a 
ready obedience to his orders. 

By hastily joining his regiment in a moment of threatened 
danger, an officer may indeed save his own character from 
reprehension. . 

Even the bravery of the soldiers, unless amenable to orders, 
and on every occasion under control, is more likely to turn to 
his own disadvantage than the public good. 

The example of this general attention must be useful, and 
be given by the officers first in command as well as through all 
the different ranks, acting under their orders. Without this 
all endeavours to oppose an enemy who will bring troops inured 
to service and confirmed in discipline, will be vain. With it 
we may hope for the most complete success. In a contest such 
as this, unless every officer gives up, for the time, his habits of 
ease and comfort for the inconveniences attending the most rigid 
discipline, he had better retire. He holds a post of trust, and if 
he will not pai | execute it, he is worse than an open 
enemy. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 24th January, 1797. 


Tue light infantry companies from the several regiments of 
militia, complete to one captain, two lieutenants, three sergeants, 
two drummers, and seventy rank and file, are to be assembled 
at Kilkenny, Bandon, Blair’s Hutts, and Loughlinstown Hutts. 

They are in conjunction with the four regiments of the line 
as detailed in the margin to be formed into four battalions, 
under the command of the following officers :-— 


1st Battalion, Lt.-Col. Campbell, 6th Foot. 
2nd ee Lt.-Col. Wilkinson, 30th __,, 
3rd if Lt.-Col. Innis, 64th _ ,, 
4th 3 Lt.-Col, Stewart, 89th ,, 
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The men are to be selected from the most active, from five 
feet six inches to five feet nine inches high, and under thirty 
years of age, and the officers such as will be equal to any service 
in which, in the event of an invasion, much exertion may 
required. 

Every man is to take with him his blankets, canteen, and 
sixty rounds of ball cartridges, and the commanding officer of 
each company is to be responsible for its expenditure. 

The officers and men of these companies are to be accounted 
for in the monthly returns of their respective regiments as— 
On detachment serving with the battalion of Light Infantry. 


: _ { 80th Regiment of Foot. 

4 ( 6th Regiment of Foot. & | Galway Militia. 
& | Tyrone Militia. z | Leitrim - 
I South Mayo ,, 4 | Westmeath i 
o>) Louth ” e Sligo ” 
| Longford ._,, = | Dublin Co. ‘3 
S { Downshire __,, S | Waterford a 
& Wicklow es 5 Roscommon 3 

- | North Cork _,, - | Wexford me 
= | Cork City ‘‘ = | Londonderry ie 
“ | King’s County ,, & | Meath 7 
= \ South Cork __,, = | Fermanagh ‘s 

Limerick County ,, 

= | 64th Regiment of Foot. = ( 89th Regiment of Foot. 
i; Tipperary Militia. 2 | North Mayo Militia. 
: Kerry a m | Kilkenny Pe 
& | Monaghan _,, 4 | Antrim 53 
ei Cavan ” oO Clare i 
4 | Dublin City _,, & | Donegal _ 
= | Carlow - = | Kildare ‘5 
@ | Drogheda _e,, S Limerick City _,, 
: Armagh as = \ Queen's County ,, 
: “NH 
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INSTRUCTIONS FoR OFFICERS ComMANDING Lieut Guns. 


THE officer commanding a gun should immediately after a 
march inspect his ammunition, as well in his waggons as in his 
side and limber boxes, to see if any has got shook or damaged 
during the day’s march, in which case it should be instantly re- 
packed with care to prevent further damage, and to be ready to 
move at any time during the night that the service may require, 
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The officer should immediately after a march examine or 
direct a careful non-commissioned officer to see if the wheels of 
his gun carriage, limber, and waggon want grease, in which 
case they are to be instantly greased and ready to move at any 
moment the service may require; the buckets should be well 
supplied for the purpose. 

The guns should be supplied with spare articles to supply 
the place of anything which may have been damaged in the 
service; such as linchpins, one set of drag ropes to each gun, one 
coil of rope, one spunge, beerdes, sheep skins, spunge, tacks, and 
hammer, to repair the spunges. 

The officer should examine immediately after a march every 
part of his carriages, and see any part which may have been 
damaged instantly repaired ; he is to be supplied with a ham- 
mer, saw, pincers, and some nails for each gun, with which a 
handy artilleryman can repair any damages until an opportunity 
offers to have it properly done; he should be careful to preserve 
with each gun two pickers for vents, two punchers for vents, six 
steel spikes, least his gun should unfortunately risk falling into 
the hands of the enemy, in which case it must be spiked if it 
cannot be saved, the spike when driven in sufficiently to be 
broken off short, so as to render it unserviceable to an enemy ; 
and as it generally happens that artillerymen are ordered to 
attend the attack of an enemy’s outwork, they are to be provided 
with steel spikes and hammers instantly to spike all the guns 
they cannot bring off. | 

It is necessary that the officer should be particularly careful 
of his slow match, of which each should be provided with two 
skains or more according to the service on which he is ordered, 
or the quantity of ammunition with which he is supplied. The 
slow match should be constantly kept dry, and if many guns 
should happen to be near each other, one slow match alight will 
answer for the whole during the night, and there will be no 
occasion to burn any during the day, as one is easily set fire to 
by a firelock. In all cases the slow match is to be spared as 
much as possible. 

The officer should be careful to see that the tubes fit in the 
vent of his gun. If the tube is too large, his gun is uselegs, in 
which case he is immediately to order his blacksmith to drill 
the vent and widen it. For service, padlocks on the side and 
limber boxes hurt the service, and give an excuse for not having 
sentries over the guns and ammunitidn, which they never 
should be without night or day, in order to prevent any person 
whatsoever from coming near the guns, and to prevent fire 
being brought near the ammunition. It is evident that con- 
fusion and loss may ensue by the non-commissioned officer 
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happening to be absent with the keys of the boxes when it may 
be necessary to load the guns either for the ee of firing on 
an enemy or dispersing a mob. 

The proportion of tubes with the guns should be at least 
one-third more than the number of rounds with the gun, as 
they are apt to fly without firing the cartridge, in which case 
the picker is to be used, and the cartridge sent well home with 
the rammer. 

Each gun should be provided with a pickaxe, spade, and 
shovel, to clear away any obstruction that may occur either on 
the march or on the field. Each gun should be provided with a 
spare harness, as also a horn lantern, in case it should be neces- 
sary to move ammunition from one box to the other by night. 
The officer should be careful that no loose powder gets amongst 
his ammunition, least accident should blow up the whole. 

Each gun should have one dozen of portfires in the leather 
portfire case, which should constantly be kept in a limber or 
side box. The proportion of portfires in the waggon should 
answer to the quantity of ammunition. The officer should on 
no account suffer the gun to move loaded, and it should be ex-. 
amined with a ward-hook before loading, least the ward put in 
for practice might have been forgot in it. 

No opportunity should be lost that additional gunners from 
the line, or young artillery soldiers, might be practised in the 
material business of spunging, loading, and serving the vent. 
The officer should be particularly careful of his horses, and in 
going down steep hills he should order his men to hook on the 
drag-ropes to the drag-washers, and hold on to prevent accidents. 
In like manner they should assist their horses up the hills. 


R. Untacxe, M.B. 


The manner in which these guns were horsed can be seen 
from the following letter addressed to the officer commanding 
the district :— 

Office of Ordnance, 
Sir, 6th April, 1797. 


I take the liberty of troubling you upon the subject of 
horsing the field-pieces of the several regiments under your 
command, and of communicating to you the proposals which 
the Board 1 have the honour to serve offer to the stationary 
officers of those regiments, viz.:—That they will allow six 
shillings per week each for the keeping of six horses, to each 

regiment, while they are idle, and three shillings and threepence 
per day for any number furnished while they are working, pro- 
vided the horses be inspected and certified, one day in the week, 
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to be able and quiet, by the artillery officer, who is to see they 
draw upon that day, and provided also the officers will sign the 
following covenant with that officer :— 

We, the undersigned officers of —- regiment, do hereby bind 
ourselves to keep six good and sufficient horses for the transport 
of our field-pieces, at all times ready for the service of the 
ordnance, on the consideration of receiving, while tie horses are 
idle, weekly the sum of six shillings, and of three shillings and 
threepence per day while they are working, and one and seven- 
pence halfpenny per day to be allowed to each driver, while the 
horses are working, and the horses and drivers are to be in- 
spected weekly by the artillery officer, and are to be ready for 
yoking to the cannon upon two hours’ notice. This we agree to, 
upon our honours. 

Signed by the officers furnishing, and artillery officer for the 

Board. 

The above covenant will be an accommodation to the service, 
and certainly neither an expense nor inconvenience to the officers, 
as the keeping of these horses during the summer cannot exceed 
four shillings a week, and the Board had rather have a grass 
_ horse than a stable one, as the stable horse would fail in his 
work if put to grass on the march, and could not stand the 
piquet so well as the grass one. If these reasons seem satis- 
factory to you, I hope you will excuse this trouble. 

Sir, your humble servant, 
J. PARKER. 
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Ordnance Office, 24th January, 1798. 
Pursuant to the Board’s order, you are to deliver the under- 
mentioned Camp Equipage, etc., unto the Officer commanding 
Longford Militia. 


Infantry Tents, complete 122) Canteens and Straps... 570 
Quarter Guard ,, _ 2 | Linen Haversacks ... 570 
Bell pee. cae 6 12 | Shovels ... a .. 20 
Hand Hatchets ... ... 122) Spades ... Suk ... 20 
Bill Hooks ca ... 40) Pickaxes... re .. 20 
Tin Kettles and Bags ... 122 | Hand Barrows ... ste 4 
Camp Colours ... ... 12] Wheel Barrows ... sie 4 
Leather Powder Bags ... 10/| Felling Axes _... .. 10 
Drum Cases _.... ... 10} Hand Saws me a 4 


J. ARMIT, Secretary. 
Store-keeper, Ordnance, Limerick. 
H 
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APPENDIX VII. 


InstructTIONS FOR OFFICERS COMMANDING DETACHMENTS UNDER 
THE COMMAND oF Magor-GENERAL Sir JAMES DuFF. 


Limerick, 8rd April, 1798. 


Havine received the Commander-in-Chief’s orders for disarm- 
ing the inhabitants of the county Limerick, and for giving pro- 
tection to the loyal and well-atfected inhabitants of the same, 
Major-General Sir James Duff directs that in the execution of 
this service the most perfect order will be observed at all times 
by the troops, and that no party is ever detached without an 
officer. 

That the operations of each division of the troops be so 
regulated that they may materially assist each other, and that the 
whole division may readily assemble in case of necessity. 

Frequent reports to be made to the commanding officer of 
the regiment, and to the general, of every occurrence that may 
happen. | 

Whenever a town is to be searched for arms, a corps of 
cavalry and infantry are to be ready as a corps de reserve to sup- 
port those scattered in the search, and to prevent the possibility 
of the smallest tumult or danger to the military so employed. 

Whatever yeomanry corps may be stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of your detachment, on every requisition for your 
men, you will apply to the captain of such yeomanry corps to 
co-operate with you in the execution of every duty that may be 
required. The general desires that the justices of the peace may 
be made acquainted with those instructions, and he earnestly 
requests of them to adopt that mode. 

~ Whatever arms or ammunition may be found in the general 
search are to be immediately destroyed, and the iron only to be 
preserved and brought away. 

For the execution of the above notice will be sent you. 


——_——— 


[ Private. ] Assistant Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Limerick, 6th April, 1798. 
Sir, 

Major-General Sir James Duff desires the commanding © 
officers of regiments will give directions to the detachments 
that in the search for arms on Wednesday next the troops are 
to march at four o’clock in the morning, and to carry that day’s 
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provisions along with them. Should the district allotted to 
them be too extensive to search in one day, the magistrates will 
so regulate it that the troops may return to their quarters in 
the evening. 

The magistrates in your neighbourhood have been wrote to 
to attend the troops, and to regulate the movements, which you 
will immediately communicate to the different detachments 
under your command. 

W. Cock, A. A.-G. 
Officer Commanding R. L. Militia. 


—S NY 


A, A-General’s Office, 
Sir, Limerick, 12th April, 1798. 


I am directed by Major-General Sir James Duff to acquaint 
you that all the arms, etc., taken by the different detachments, 
mayistrates, and yeomanry corps, are to be collected at the head- 
quarters of each regiment, and sent with a guard to His 
Majesty’s store in Limerick. 

W. Cocxiun, A. A.-G. 
Officer Commanding R. L. Militia. 
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My Lorp, Portumna, June 17th, 1798. 


I trouble your Lordship in consequence of a letter I received 
from Mr. Moloney on the subject of courts-martial for the trial 
of civil offenders. Mr. Moloney states to me that the Chancellor 
refers him to my power for authority to proceed upon. 

I have admitted to Mr. Moloney this extent of my powers. 
But I have declared to him my reluctance to exert them unless 
on urgent occasions. I have expressed to him my disinclina- 
tion to constitute permanent courts-martial, and I have, at the 
game time, assured him of your Lordship’s readiness to convene 
a court-martial at any time for the trial of individuals, on receiv- 
ing a requisition from the magistracy for doing so. I have 
also recommended (as a matter of cpinion from myself), acting 
as I do generally on the principle of conciliation, as few persons 
as possible may be brought before courts-martial, and that those 
few may be carefully selected with the view of bringing convic- 
_ tion home to them, and making proper examples of those whose 
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guilt is proved. With this explanation of my sentiments, I 
believe your Lordship will clearly perceive my wish that you 
would be so good as to appoint courts-martial when they may be 
necessary for the trial of individuals, but not to consider them as 
permanent courts to remain in force in expectation of persons 
who may hereafter be arrested. 

I do not hesitate to say that I consider your Lordship’s 
powers, as a commanding officer in Clare, as quite competent to 
ordain courts-martial, and inflict any punishment short of death; 
and if your Lordship should have any doubts on this head, I 
request you will consider this declaration from me as an 
authority to act under. I request your Lordship will consider 
yourself as under the immediate orders of Major-General 
Hutchinson, and that you report all military occurrences what- 
ever to him, as well as to me. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient and humble servant, 


CLANRICARDE, Lt.-Gen. 


Colonel the Karl of Granard, etc., etc., 
Royal Longford Militia. 


Sir, Loughrea, July 15th, 1798. 


The reluctance which I have uniformly felt to involve the 
military in any matter that had not reference to the service is 
the more confirmed by the system on which the new Govern- 
ment of this country seem disposed to act. However, the requi- 
sition I receive from you is so supported that I scarcely feel 
myself justified in resisting it; and you will therefore please to 
consider this as an authority for assembling a general court- 
martial to try such prisoners as are now in custody, or may be 
apprehended during the sitting; but I request it may be fully 
understood that this court-martial is not in any respect to be 
considered as permanent for further purpose than the trials of 
such offenders as are now in prison, or who may be lodged there 
during the trials for which it is convened. 

I desire most particularly to press on your attention that I 
have no power whatever to authorize the execution of sentences 
to the extent of death. If such sentence shall be adjudged and 
is reported to me, it will be my duty to lay it before H. E. the 
Lord Lieutenant. 
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IT rely on your goodness to explain this matter to the magis- 
trates, whose signatures are annexed to tlhe Memorial you have 
transmitted to me, and to apologize to them for me, that from the 
lateness of the hour I have declined to detain the messenger to 
write separately to them. 

I request to receive a report on the proceedings of the court- 
martial when it shall be dissolved. 


I have the honour to be, sir, etc., 


CLANRICARDE, Lt.-Gen. 
Major Thompson, R. L. Reg. 


APPENDIX IX. 


Tue Battie or CASTLEBAR. 


(a) 

‘Tue Karl of Granard, Major Thompson, Captains Chambers 
and Armstrong rallied some soldiers of the Longford, and some 
stragglers of other corps, and covered the retreat of our troops, 
by maintaining as they retired a well-directed fire from behind 
hedges and walls on the enemy as they advanced. These officers 
then took post on the bridge with their small party, and a 
curricle gun well served and directed by Corporal Gibson, of the 
Royal Irish Artillery, and with great gallantry and good judg- 
ment defended that pass for above half-an-hour against the main 
body of the enemy. At the same time, Lieutenant Blundell, 
with the other gun in the street, used the utmost exertion to 
oppose them. 

‘‘The party who defended the bridge, consisting of the above- 
mentioned officers, some of the Longford, a few of the Kilkenny, 
and Frazers, suffered most severely, as it was exposed to a cross- 
fire both from the roads leading to it and from the houses on 
each side. The men often fell back, and were rallied by their 
officers. At length, the most of the R.I.A. who worked the 
gun having been killed or wounded, it became useless, and the 
enemy were able to push forward a body of cavalry, whose 
charge was, however, repulsed by this small party, and two of the 
foremost hussars were killed in our ranks. By this charge, how- 
ever, our numbers were much reduced, and having lost the 
assistance of one captain and one subaltern, who were despe- 
rately wounded, they were obliged to retreat, after having lost 
near one half of their party. 
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‘‘ Captain Chambers fell, covered with wounds, and when 
down, a Frenchman, enraged at the spirited defence which he and 
his small party had made, drove a bayonet into his mouth, and 
the savage rebel women leaped on his body, and yet he still 
survives ; but so impaired in his health, being completely 
exhausted and debilitated by the number of wounds which he 
received, and the great effusion of blood which ensued, as to be 
but a shadow of what he was. But it is to be hoped that some 
substantial rewards will some day await that signal valour which 
he displayed in the service of his country, and which renders 
him an honour to it.’’—Musgrave’s Irish Rebellion. 

‘“ Memorialist received a severe wound on the face early in the 
action ; that afterwards, when the retreat of His Majesty’s troops 
became general, memorialist went to the bridge of Castlebar with 
the Earl of Granard, who there, assisted by his own officers, 
and Captain Shortall, of the Royal Irish Artillery, with one 
field-piece, rallied a number of the Longford regiment (it being 
then in the rear) and a few stragglers from other regiments, in 
order to cover the retreat of the army, or give it time to rally, 
and although disappointed in the latter hope, were so fortunate 
as to succeed in the former (though with great loss), by which 
means tlie rest of the army, together with the general officers 
and staff, most happily made their retreat good, nearly half-an- 
hour before Colonel the Earl of Granard was forced from his 
post. 

“That memorialist thought it his duty at that critical time 
(notwithstanding his wound) to remain with his Lordship’s 
party, which was so much reduced at length by the force so far 
superior in numbers with which it had to contend, that the 
enemy determined to charge it, in which memorialist received 
eight wounds more, mostly by bayonets; one of them particu- 
larly entered at lis mouth, passed down the side of his neck to 
the shoulder, and wounded the principal artery of his throat in 
such a manner as to cause an aneurism of it, which memorialist 
is authorized (by Mr. Peile, staff-surgeon, and other medical 
gentlemen who have attended him) to say will render him unfit 
for His Majesty:s service during the remainder of his life.”— 
Captain Chambers’ Memorial to the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘‘ Captain Chambers remained absent from his regiment on 
account of sickness, until the 24th March, 1801, when he re- 
signed his commission on being appointed ‘‘ a permanent bar- 
rack-master to take charge of the barracks at Roscommon, with. 
a salary of seven shillings and sixpence per diem.” 
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(d.) 


‘‘ By the Commissioners for conducting His Majesty’s Transport 
Service, and for the care and custody of prisoners of war. 
These are to certify that M. Pierre La Porte, as described on 
the back hereof, a lieutenant de vaisseau in the French ser- 
vice, taken in the ‘‘Vaillante’’ corvette, has been released from 
Plymouth,.in England, and permitted to return to France, in 
exchange for Captain William Chambers, of the Longford Militia, 
taken prisoner in Ireland by the French army under General 
Humbert. 


Given under our hand and seal of office, at London, this. 
28th December, 1798. 


Rupt. GrorGE, 
AMBRO. SERLE. 


Wm. Ar. Orway. 


Adopté par nous, commissaire du Gouverne- 
ment francais en Angleterre. 


Gratis. Morz. 


‘‘ Certificates similar to the foregoing have been received for 
the following officers of the Longford Militia taken prisoners at 
Castlebar :— 


‘‘M. Dubray, a lieutenant of French land forces, taken 
prisoner at Quiberon. Exchanged for Lieut. and Adjutant Tel- 
ford, taken prisoner in Ireland by the French army under 
General Humbert. | 


‘‘M. Jean Medart, a lieutenant of infantry in the French 
service, taken at Quiberon. Exchanged for Lieutenant J. 
Sloane, of the Longford Militia. 


‘“M. Jean Chabot, a sous-lieutenant of the French land 
forces, taken at Quiberon. Exchanged for Ensign KHichard 
Ledwith, of the Longford Militia, taken prisoner in Ireland by 
the French army under General Humbert.’’ 
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(c.) 


Tue following sums were allowed to the officers of the Long- 
ford Battalion for the loss of their baggage and camp equipage 
at Castlebar :— 


Brevet-Major Thompson. £ os. d. £s. d 
For Baggage .. 2618 4 
For Camp Equipage ... 1710 O 
44 8 4 
Captain Armstrong. 
, For Baggage .. 2618 4 
For Camp Equipage ... 1710 0 
- 44.38 4 
Lieutenant Thomas Armstrong. 
For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 7 
—_—-—__- 28 15 O 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Telford. 
For Baggage .-» 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 
— 28 15 O 
Lieutenant Isdell. 
For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 0O 
a 28 15 O 
Lieutenant M. Lidwell. 
For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 
— 28 15 0 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald. 
For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 
— 28 15 0 
Lieutenant Barnwell. 
For Baggage -- 20 0 O 


For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 


—_——— 28 15 0 
Ensign Kerr. 


For Baggage - 8 0 0 
—_——— 8 0 0 


Carried forward, £268 16 8 
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Carried forward, £268 16 8 
Surgeon Dubourdieu. 


For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 0O 
—_—- 28 15 0 | 

Lieutenant Sloane. : 
For Baggage .. 20 0 0 
For Camp Equipage ... 815 O 

7 —_—_— 28 15 O 

£326 6 8 


In addition, Captain Armstrong was allowed 

for his horse which was shot under him at. 

the bridge at Castlebar... bare .. £8110 0 
Ensign and Paymaster Ledwith, for the 

Regimental Chest which was taken and 


plundered by the French .. . 14017 0 
For loss of Baggage, and severe . wounds 
received at the bridge of Castlebar ds 55 12 8 
Add, 826 6 8 
£554 5 11 
The following sums were allowed for the “ neces- 
saries’’ of the non-commissioned officers 
and men lost at Castlebar :— 
Colonel’s Company .. £123 17 5 
Major’s ‘5 sy 93 11 10 
Captain Sandys’ Company 95 9 O 
Captain Armstrong’s ,, 91 1 9 
404 0 O 


For accoutrements of 166 men there was allowed 198 8 0O 


Total allowed for officers and men, £1156 18 11 


N.B.—-Lord Granard furnished an account for the men’s 
‘¢ necessaries,’ for £465 7s. 4d., of which only £404, as stated 
above, was allowed. 
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CIRCULAR TO ALL THE COLONELS OR COMMANDING OFFICERS OF 
Miitta. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Dublin, 6th Marchi, 1800. 


As the Lord Lieutenant considers it to be very essential to 
the safety of this kingdom that light battalions should be again 
formed from the regiments of militia, as speedily as possible, to 
be under the command of experienced officers, His Excellency 
directs me to desire that you will be pleased forthwith to complete 
a light company of the following numbers from the regiment 
under your command :—one captain, two lieutenants, three 
sergeants, three corporals, one bugler, and fifty privates. The 
Lord Lieutenant, being confident that you will forward this very 
essential object by every exertion in your power, desires that as 
many men as possible who served in the former light company 
may be placed in the company which you are now desired to 
form, and that you will attach officers and non-commissioned 
officers to it who are perfectly fit in every respect for active service. 

Although every regiment of militia is hereby directed to 
form a light company forthwith, yet those regiments only which 
have more than six companies are, in the first instance, to 
detach them. 

His Excellency, however, hopes that the colonels and com- 
manding officers of those regiments will have their light 
companies in perfect readiness to join the light battalions imme- 
diately, should the exigency of the service require it; and you 
will please to report as early as possible to the general command- 
ing the district the completion of your light company. 


G. Nucent, A.-Genl. 


The following regiments are to prepare to detach their light 
companies immediately :— 


1, Antrim Militia. 18. Londonderry Militia. 

2. Armagh — ss aa 14. Louth - 

3. Cork City ‘3 a 15. Mayo, South ,, 

4. Cork, South _,, Sc | 16. Meath " 

5. Cork, North ,, 23 17. Monaghan is 

6. Donegal ‘ = 2/18. Roscommon _,, 

7. Down Sy “| 19. Tipperary s 

8. Dublin City ,, 2& | 20. Tyrone 7 

9. Galway 3 & 8 21. Waterford a 

10. Kerry ye ee 22. King’s Co. 5 ater 
11. Kilkenny ss / me , | 23. Wexford 1») kingdom. 


12. Limerick Co. ,, 
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The following regiments are to have their light companies 
in readiness to join the light battalions on the shortest 
notice :— 


1. Carlow Militia. \ , . ( 8. Limerick City Militia. 
2. Cavan 3 2°38 | 9. Longford 2 

8. Clare ss © | 10. Queen’s Co. A 

4, Dublin County ,, \ ae , 11. Sligo e 

5. Fermanagh 53 a @ | 12. Westmeath 5 

6. Kildare ve & | 13. Wicklow io 

7. Leitrim ei 

APPENDIX XI. 
Sir, Ennis, March 5th, 1801. 


I think it necessary to inform you that some days previous 
to my arrival here—I believe the 24th ult.—a corn store in a 
remote part of the town was attacked by a mob, in presence 
of the magistrates, to carry off a quantity of oatmeal, some part 
of which they deposited at the court-house ; but being afterwards 
refused admittance there by the guard, unless authorized by a 
magistrate, the remainder they stored in the market-house, 
where the corn-market is usually held, to prevent, as they said, 
it being sent out of the country. Early, however, in the same 
evening they again assembled, and carried off the meal from the 
market-house. 

It gives me particular pleasure to be able to assure you that 
no soldier of the garrison was concerned in this outrage. On 
the contrary, by the steady and judicious conduct of Captain 
Armstrong the tumult was prevented from extending further, and 
the behaviour of the garrison was such as to elicit Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ahmuty’s and my warmest approbation. 

On the first moment of the alarm, the garrison was got 
immediately under arms ; and had it been thought necessary by 
the magistrates to have called on them, much of the mischief 
might have been prevented. It was some days before the 
appearance of tumult had perfectly subsided, and an attempt, it 
seems, was meditated against some other store; but by the timely 
assistance of the military, who were then called upon, order was 
soon restored. 

Measures have since been adopted by the magistrates and 
the principal gentlemen of the neighbourhood to lower the price 
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of provisions to the poorer orders, as well as to secure a suffi- 
cient supply in the country, so that there is little reason to 
apprehend any similar disturbance. 

Being informed by Lieutenant-Colonel Ahmuty that this 
matter had not been already reported, I have thought it my 
duty to do it. 


I am, sir, with the greatest respect, etc., etc., 


GRANARD, Col. R. L. Militia. 
Brigade-General Meyrick, Galway. | 
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Ir would be difficult to know under what head the following 
‘‘ outrage ’’ should be classed. Captain Rice’s reply is a delight- 
ful piece of composition :— 


Sir, Meelick Lodge, Saturday, 9th May, 1801. 


As a magistrate of the county of Clare, I think it incumbent 
on me to inform you that three soldiers of the Longford Militia 
came over ny gates last night at half-past eleven o'clock, and 
wanted to have my door opened on pretence of seeing lights in 
my house. All my family were in bed except my wife. I was 
obliged to get up, and am certain they would have forced my 
door; but having informed them I was a magistrate, and would 
immediately fire on them if they did not go about their business, 
I asked what officer commanded the regiment, to which they 
gave no answer. I could not take on me to identify their 
persons, but I know the uniforms, caps, etc. I reside three 
miles from Limerick, on the road to Sixmile Bridge. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 


Roacer F'incu, 


Sir, Ennis, 11th May, 1801. 


I am directed by Major Thompson, commanding the Long- 
ford Militia, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
Inst., stating that three men of this regiment came over your 
gates the preceding night at half-past eleven o’clock, and wanted 
to have your door forced open, ete., etc. | 

In answer to which Major Thompson begs leave to inform | 
you that no man can hold atrocities of this nature in more per- 
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fect abhorrence than he does, that he is ever ready to pay the 
most serious attention and deference to the assertion of any 
gentleman (particularly a magistrate), and to do everything in 
his power to bring to immediate and exemplary punishment any 
individual under his command who may at any time be found 
guilty of acts of violence or outrage. 

In the present instance he feels himself, however, compelled 
to pause as to the degree of certainty that the above three men 
did actually belong to the Longford regiment, as stated in your 
letter, because 1 amounts to a very strong presumptive proof 
that if any three men of the garrison of Ennis or Clare Castle 
should be even base enough to attempt anything of the nature 
above alluded to, it is by no means probable that they would lay 
their scene of action so near as within three miles of the garrison 
of Limerick, besides that it would be impossible for them, being 
at your house at so late an hour as half-past eleven, to walk 
from thence to their quarters, pass the sentries, and be ready for 
parade, inspection, and roll-call next morning. Taking, there- 
fore, these circumstances into consideration, Major Thompson 
will consider it as a particular favour if you will have the good- 
ness to take such steps as will ascertain beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the aforesaid three men did actually belong to the 
Longford Regiment; otherwise the Major must still remain in 
doubt, and consider the character of the regiment in some degree 
implicated by. an injurious and unsubstantiated report. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Gro. Ricz, Capt., 
And Adjt. R. L. Reg. 
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Adjutant-General’s Office, 
9th May, 1801. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief having thought it 
expedient to form a corps of Pioneers, by detachments from the 
regiments of infantry, to attend the army in the field in the 
event of an enemy landing in Ireland, the following plan for 
carrying the same into effect to be adopted forthwith :— 
The corps to consist of — 
F. O. Capt. Sub. Serg. Corpls. Privates. 
3 6 30 30 30 600 


formed into three divisions, to be under the immediate orders 
of the Quarter-Master-General, 
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The officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, while 
actually employed on this service, will receive additional pay in 
the following proportions :— 


s. d. 
Field-Officer or ... 15 O per day. 
Captain... oe . 10 0 ,, 
Subalterns ... me . 5 0 ai 
Sergeants ... - ae 2 Ol 2 
Corporals ... se oe. Oo IO 2g 
Privates 1 0 


To be paid by the Quarter-Master-General from the day they 
shall march from their respective regiments, until the day they 
shall again join, both inclusive. 


Sub. Serg. Corpl. Ptes. 
Detachments of 1 1 1 20 to be 
furnished by the following regiments :— 


Waterford Militia. 
Fifeshire Fencibles. 
Westmeath Militia. 
South Down ,, 
Glengarry Fencibles. 


ision 


Kildare _,, 

Wexford _,, 
| Nottingham Fencibles. 
{ Clare Militia. 


g | Galway Militia, — 


lst Subdiv 
2nd Subdivision. 


1st Division. 


( Queen’s County Militia. 


3 | Durham Fencibles. § 

‘$ | Kerry Militia. ‘| North Downshire ,, 

3 Carlow ‘is = {+ Dublin County me 

& | North Mayo ,, H~ , Tipperary 3 

= MacLeed’s Fencibles. S | Donegal ous 
2nd Division. 

3'{ Meath Militia. S ( Clan Alpine Fencibles. 

2 | Wicklow _,, | Armagh Militia. 

= { South Cork ,, ‘3 4 Lochabar Fencibles. 

~ | Longford _,, &% | Sligo Fencibles. 

2 Monaghan _e,, 3 South Mayo Militia. 


8rd Division, 
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Each regiment will furnish to its detachment the following 
proportion of camp equipage and entrenching tools, for the car- 
riage of which one car will be allowed :— 


2 Round Tents. 6 Spades. 

6 Camp Kettles. 4 Shovels. 

6 Hand Hatchets. 6 Pickaxes. 

1 Hand Barrow. 2 Felling Axes. 
1 Wheelbarrow. 1 Hand Saw. 


Marching Blanket, Canteen, and Haversack for each man. 


The men selected for this service must be strong, healthy, 
and used to hard labour, and it is particularly recommended to 
commanding officers of regiments to prefer those accustomed 
to mining and quarrying. _ 

The officers and men selected to be kept at headquarters, 
ready to march at a moment’s notice, leaving their arms and 
appointments (bayonet and belt excepted) with their regiment. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE PIONEER 
DETACHMENT FROM THE LONGFORD MILITIA. 


On receiving directions to march with the detachment under 

your command, you will endeavour to hire a car by the day for 
the carriage of your entrenching tools, ete. If you can procure 
a strong, serviceable horse and car, with a careful driver, to 
accompany your detachment by the day, engaging to continue 
with you as long as his service may be required, you are autho- 
rized to hire him at the following rates, commencing from the 
date of your march. For such horse, car, and driver, 3s. 8d. per 
day when the horse is fed by Government; when the driver 
forages his horse, an addition of 1s. 8d. will be allowed. 

You are to proceed with all possible despatch to the place 
you may be ordered to march to, taking care to bring up your 
detachment in such a state as to be ready for immediate service. 
You are to avoid halting in any towns, or otherwise interfere 
with the troops that may be moving to join the army. An officer 
with so small a detachment may easily be accommodated with 
quarters in any small village, or when none can well be had, 
pitch their tents without injury to any property whatsoever. 
The paymaster of your regiment has received directions to 
furnish you with one month’s regimental pay, and £50 on 
account of additional pay, which latter sum you will give your 
paymaster a draft for on the Q.-M.-G. at three days’ sight. 

On reaching the place of your destination, you will imme- 
diately report yourself to the captain ordered to command the 
subdivision, and place yourself under his directions. 
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SIR, Coventry, 28rd March, 1814. 


I have the honour to forward a letter from Captain Fitz- 
gerald, which I beg you will lay before Major-General Murray. 
As the Longford regiment extended their services under the 
impression that every allowance in Ireland was to be continued 
in this country, I trust His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief will take under his consideration the serious expense 
which the officers not in barracks are under, with respect to 
lodging and fuel. It appears that the innkeepers refuse every 
accommodation to the officers who wish to preserve their billets, 
and maintain they are not bound to make any distinction 
between the officer and private. On the march from Bristol to 
this town, in January last, the officers were under the necessity 
of appealing to the Mayor of Warwick for redress on a similar 
occasion ; and it was his opinion that the officer had no claim 
beyond that of a private. As I cannot conceive it to be the in- 
tention of the Legislature to expose to every indignity, and 
compel him to associate with the privates, may I request to know 
what steps are to be taken on this subject ? 


I have the, etc., etc., 


Gro. R. Fetuerston, Major, Royal Longford Militia. 
Major Dale, Lichfield. 


ed 


Sir, Northampton, 21st March, 1814. 


The very great disadvantages which I and the officers under 
my command have laboured under since our arrival in this 
place, respecting lodging and fuel, obliges me to represent the 
grievance to you, and to request that you will make application 
through the proper channel to have us re-imbursed our ex- 
penses. On our volunteering to extend our services to this 
country, we were promised the same allowance which we had in 
Ireland ; however, we have now been upwards of nine months 
in different quarters in England, and have never during that 
time been in barracks, and we have not received any lodging or 
fuel allowance. On our arrival in Northampton, we received 
billets on different inns which, for various reasons, we could not 
occupy. Lieutenant Carthy, who could very ill afford to pay for 
lodging, endeavoured to make an agreement with the innkeeper 
to admit his wife, and offered to pay any reasonable sum which 
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might be demanded. The innkeeper would not come to any 
terms, but observed that his house was not calculated to enter- 
tain officers. No officer thought of remaining more than one 
night in his billet, or until he could obtain lodging. When this 
detachment was quartered at Towcester, Ensign Walsh received 
a billet on an innkeeper named Worth, which billet he hoped to 
be able to occupy for a few nights. On seeing the bedroom 
allotted to him, he found it of the worst description, and on 
asking for a fire, the innkeeper desired him to go to the kitchen 
fire if he was cold; then he would not give him a sitting-room, 
and added, if he remained in the billet, he would strip the bed- 
room of all the furniture except the bed, as he was not entitled 
to better accommodation than a private soldier, the Act not having 
made any better provision for officers. For lodgings we have 
paid, since we have been in Northampton, from fifteen shillings 
to a pound a week, and for coal, the enormous price of four 
shillings and sixpence per cwt., expenses which our pay is 
totally inadequate to without those allowances which we had in 
Ireland ; and as I have no doubt that on a proper representation 
being made of those grievances, they will be redressed, I request 
you will have the goodness to have the necessary steps taken for 
this purpose. 
I have, etc., etc., 


W. Firzceratp, Commr., Detachment R. L. M. 
Major Fetherston, R. L. M., Coventry. 


Lichfield, 28th March, 1814. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated 28rd inst., and enclosure (herewith returned) from Captain 
Fitzgerald, on the subject of billets, which having been laid 
before Major-General Murray, I am directed to acquaint you 
that he does not consider any interference of his would be either 
proper or likely to be of use, and desires me to refer you to the 
Mutiny Act, where the mode of billeting troops is detailed, and 
redress for any injury sustained by improper conduct, either on 
the part of the billet-master or the innkeeper, is to be had, by 
complaining to the mayor or magistrate of the town. 

I have, etc., 


| J. Dave, Major and Acting A. A.-G. 
Major Fetherston, Commanding R. L. M. 
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EistaBLISHMENT OF THE Royat Lonerorp Minitia, anp CHANGES 
THEREIN FROM 1793 TO PRESENT DAY. 


By virtue of the Act of Parliament passed in 1793, entitled, 
‘* An Act for amending and reducing into one Act of Parliament 
the laws relating to the militia of this kingdom,” the Royal 
Longford Battalion of Militia was formed. It was established, 
pursuant to the Act, at 280 men, sergeants and drummers in- 
cluded. However, by the monthly return of 1 July, 1793 (the 
first furnished), the regiment consisted of— 


1 Lieut.-Col. Commandant. 


1 Major. 

3 Captains. 15 Sergeants. 

5 Lieutenants. 15 Corporals, 

4 Ensigns. 10 Drummers, 

1 Chaplain. 280 Privates, 7.c,, 295 R. & F. 
1 Adjutant. — 

1 Quarter-Master. 320—Total number of men. 
1 Surgeon. 


Five Companies. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 


On the ist February, 1794, the battalion was formed into 
six companies, there being raised for the additional company 
1 hieut.-col., 1 lieut., 1 ensign, 5 sergeants, 3 corporals, and 
4 drummers. By which the establishment was as follows :— 


1 Lieut.-Col. Commandant. 
1 Lieut.-Col. By Brevet. 
1 Major. By Brevet. 


% | 3 Captains. 20 Sergeants (2 a3 staffsergs, ) 
% | 1 Captain-Lieutenant. 18 Corporals. 
& | 6 Lieutenants. 14 Drummers. 
& 5 Ensigns. 280 Privates, i.¢., 298 BR. & F. 
on Chaplain. 
ja | 1 Adjutant. — 332—Total number of men. 

1 Quarter-Master. 

1 Surgeon. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 


The 298 rank and file was borne on the strength of the 
battalion until the monthly return of 1 May, 1794, when the 
number was reduced to 296. This was occasioned by an 
erroneous opinion that the battalion was entitled to two staff 
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sergeants. They were continued at Lord Granard’s expense, 
and two rank and file struck off. 

On the 26th March, 1795, in pursuance of an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed for augmenting the militia of Ireland, the effective 
numbers of the battalion were— 


1 Lieut.-Col., Commandant. 
1 Lieut.-Col. By Brevet. 


_ | 1 Major. By Brevet. 26 Sergeants, (including 
“2 | 3 Captains. two Staff Sergeants). 
z | 1 Captain-Lieutenant. 14 Drummers. 

& | 6 Lieutenants. 80 Corporals, 

S ) 5 Ensigns. 890 Privates, z.c., 420 rank 

© | 1 Chaplain. and file. 

= | 1 Adjutant. —— 

~ | 1 Quarter-Master. 460—Total number of men. 
1 Surgeon. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 


On the Ist July, 1797, the Regiment was augmented in 
pursuance of the authority vested in His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The men raised for this augmentation were raised at the 
expense of the public revenues of the country, but any vacancies 
that might afterwards occur were to be filled at the expense of 
the country. 

- By this augmentation the Regiment consisted of — 


1 Colonel Commandant. 

1 Lieut.-Col. By Brevet. 
1 Major. By Brevet. 

3 Captains. 


1 Sergeant-Major. ) Staff 
1 Qr.-Mr.-Sergeant. { Sergts. 


ee 80 Sergeants. 
1 Captain-Lieutenant. 80 Corporals. 


12 Lieutenants. 14D 
5 Ensigns. rummers. 
1 Chaplain. 570 Privates, 7.e., 600 rank 
1 Adjutant. and file. 
1 Quarter- Master. 
1 Surgeon. 
1 Surgeon’s Mate. . 


Sr1x CoMPANIES. 


—_—_— 


646—Total number of men. 


On the 30th October, 1798, a Paymaster was appointed who 
was not allowed to hold any other commission in the Regiment 
but his Paymastership, conformable to the general Instructions 
and Regulations for the appointment of Paymasters bearing date, 
War Office, Dublin Castle, 16th March, 1798. 

On the 24th March, 1800, the Brevet Commissions of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Major were raised to full Commissions. 
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On the 11th May, 1801, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament 
entitled, «‘ An Act to increase the number of Field Officers of the 
Militia,’’ an additional major was appointed. 

The Regiment then consisted of— 


’ 1 Colonel with a Company. 
1 J.t.-Col. with a Company. 


! 2 Majors—the first with a 


: Company. 2 Staff Sergeants. 

4 | 3 Captains. 80 Sergeants. 

% | 1 Captain-Lieutenant tothe; 30 Corporals. 

> Colonel’s Company. 14 Drummers. 

& | 12 Lieutenants. 570 Privates, i.e, 600 rank 
5 Ensigns, and file. | 

> 

i, | 1 Paymaster. — 
1 Adjutant. 646—Total number of men. 
1 Quarter- Master. 
1 Surgeon. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 


The regiment was disembodied on the 12th May, 1802, leaving 
a permanent staff, stationed at Longford, consisting of— 


1 Adjutant. 

2 Staff-Sergeants. 
24 Sergeants. 
30 Corporals. 
14 Drummers. 


70—Total number of men. 


The regiment was re-embodied in the year 1803, by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament entitled, ‘An Act for the more speedy 
and effectual enrolment of the Militia of Ireland, and for filling 
up vacancies therein.’’ Three companies were called out on the 
25th March, a fourth on the 2nd April, and the remaining two 
on the 4th April. The establishment was fixed at— 


1 Col., with a Company. | 
1 Lt.-Col., with a Company. | 
1 Major, with a Company. | 
3 Captains. ! 
1 Captain- Lieutenant. | 
G Lieutenants. 


2 Staff-Sergeants. 
24 Sergeants. 
30 Corporals. 
12 Drummers. 
2 Fifers (for Grenadier 


Six CoMPANIES. 


5 Ensigns., | 

1 Paymaster. 390 P Company). 

1 Adjutant. | rivates. 

; re agar 460—Total number of men. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 
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On the 25th July, 1803, two captains were commissioned to 
replace the Lieutenant-Colonel and Major in command of their 
companies, the latter having been ordered to resign them on a 
certain allowance. 

On the 28th May, 1805, the commission of captain-leutenant 
was abolished, the officer holding that appointment being made 
a full captain, and a lieutenant was appointed to the vacancy 
created thereby. . 

On the 28rd March, 1805, an Order was issued from the 
War Office, Dublin Castle, pursuant to the 44 Geo. III., c. 33, 
authorizing the enrolment of volunteers for an augmentation of 
an additional lieutenant, sergeant, and thirty privates per com- 
pany, provided the same was completed by the 24th June, 1805. 
On the 29th June, 1805, the augmentation not being completed, 
an extension to the 24th August, 1805, was granted. On the 
20th August, 1805, the order for the augmentation was rescinded, 
and the men raised were ordered to be borne on the strength of 
the regiment as supernumeraries until worn out by vacancies. 
The men so raised were found at the expense of the Revenue at 
large. On the 22nd September, 1807, and again on the 
20th July, 1809, levies were ordered to fill up the vacancies in 
the ranks caused by volunteering into the regular forces. The 
men on each occasion were found at the expense of the county. 

On the 28rd October, 1809, a drum-major was appointed in 
addition to the drummers already on the establishment, at the 
- same rate of pay and allowances as the other drummers, and on 
the 25th September, 1810, he was given the rank and pay of a 
sergeant. | . 

On the.11th July, 1811, by virtue of Acts 44 Geo. III. and 
51 Geo. III., c. 80, the regiment was augmented by one major, 
one lieutenant, and one sergeant and thirty privates per com- 
pany, bringing the strength up to— 


1 Colonel. | 
‘ 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 Stafi-Sergeants. 

x« | 2 Majors. 80 Sergeants. 
2 | 6 Captains. 1 Drum-Major. 
4 , 8 Lieutenants. 12 Drummers. 
= | 5 Ensigns. 3 2 Fifers. 
S | 1 Paymaster. 80 Corporals. 
+ | 1 Adjutant. 570 Men. 
“2 | 1 Quarter-Master. — 

1 Surgeon. 647—Total number of men. 


1 Surgeon’s Mate. 


The regiment was disembodied on the 10th October, 1814, 
leaving the same permanent staff as on the former occasion at 
Longford. 
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The regiment was embodied on the 13th July, 1815, in pur- 
suance of His Excellency’s Warrant, dated 26th June, 1815, at 
the establishment of— 


1 Colonel. 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 Staff-Sergeants. 
x | 1 Major. 24 Sergeants. 
2 | 6 Captains. 1 Drum- Major. 
2 | 7 Lieutenants. 30 Corporals. 
= / 5 Ensigns. 12 Drummers. 
S | 1 Paymaster. 2 Fifers. 
~ | 1 Adjutant. 390 Privates. 
w | 1 Quarter-Master. —— 
1 Surgeon. 461—Total number of men. 


1 Assistant-Surgeon. 


The regiment was disembodied on the 15th April, 1816, 
leaving a permanent staff of — 


1 Adjutant. 

1 Paymaster. 

1 Quarter- Master. 

1 Surgeon. 

2 Staff-Sergeants. 
24 Sergeants. 

1 Drum-Major. 
80 Corporals. 
12 Drummers. 

2 Fifers. 


In compliance with an economical arrangement established 
by the General Orders, dated 24th February and 17th June, 
1817, for diminishing the Irish Militia Staff, the Royal Longford 
Militia Staff was limited to the numbers mentioned below, .and 
all above these numbers were considered supernumeraries, and 
to fall away by deaths, discharges, etc., until the numbers were 
brought to the prescribed establishment— 


1 Sergeant- Major. 

1 Quarter-Master-Sergeant. 
13 Sergeants. 
18 Corporals. 

1 Drum- Major. 

7 Drummers. 

2 Fifers. 


Total, 88 men. 
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On the 24th June, 1829, in compliance with circular letters 
from the War Office, dated respectively 5th January, 13th 
January, and 11th May, 1829, and an Act of Parliament of 
March, 1829, ‘‘ To reduce the permanent staff of the militia,”’ 
the staff was reduced to— 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Sergeant-Major. 
9 Sergeants. 

4 Drummers. 


Total, 14 men. 


In October, 1835, by the Militia Act, 5 & 6 William IV., 
c. 387, the staff was further reduced to— 


1 Adjutant. 
1 Sergeant-Major. 
5 Sergeants. 


Total, 6 men. 


The regiment was directed to be embodied by warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant in November, 1854, and was constituted as 
follows :— 


f 1 Colonel. 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel. : PAL Sergent | Staff 
1 Major. 


1 Qr.-M. Sergeant. J Sergts. 
22 Sergeants. 
20 Corporals. 


4 Captains. 
4 Lieutenants. 


Four ComPaANnIgEs. 


4 Ensigns., 
1 Adjutant. 886 Prewien 
1 Quarter-Master. nie 
1 Surgeon. 


1 Assistant-Surgeon. 435—Total number of men. 
In 1873 the battalion was augmented by another company, 

making in all five companies, which has remained the same to 
the present time. Consequently another captain was added ; but 
instead of the 4 lieutenants and 4 ensigns, only 1 lieutenant per 
company was allowed, and the quarter-master was abolished. 
In 1877 the surgeon and the assistant-surgeon, both of which 
posts had been vacant for some years, disappeared. On the 
introduction of the territorial system, the number of officers 
allowed was— 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 

1 Major. 

5 Captains. 

8 Lieutenants. 

1 Adjutant. 
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In August, 1889, the post of Hon. Colonel was created, and 
on the 8rd of that month the present Hon. Colonel J. T. Davys 
was appointed thereto. 

No further changes having taken place, except with regard 
to the official designations of certain ranks, the regiment is con- 
stituted at present as follows :-— 


i i 1 Sergeant-Major. 

| 1 Quarter-Master-Sergeant. 

1 Hon. Colonel. 1 Sergt. Instr. Musketry. 

| 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 1 Sergeant-Bugler. 
a Major. 5 Colour-Sergeants. 
| 5 Captains. 15 Sergeants. 
a) 
| 3 
| 1 


{ 


Lieutenants. | 20 Corporals. 
2nd Lieutenants. -  § Buglers. 
Adjutant. | 500 Privates. 


Five Companies. 


549—Total number of men. 


The following form the permanent staff :— 


1 Adjutant. 

1 Sergeant-Major. 

1 Quarter-Master-Sergeant. 

1 Sergeant Instructor Musketry. 
1 Sergeant-Bugler. 

5 Colour-Sergeants 

5 Sergeants. 

5 Buglers. 
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N,B.—There is no return of the levy 
ordered in 1809. 
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HeADQUARTERS, DETACHMENTS, AND Puacres oF TRAINING oF Roya’ 
Lonerorp Miritia, rrom 1798 ro 1898. 


Regiment drawn out and embodied, 6th June, 1793. 


HEADQUARTERS, | DETACHMENTS. | ARRIVAL. | DEPARTURE, 
Longford Mien — | 6th June, 1793 ...| October, 1793 
Kilkenny ae — October, 1793 -| April, 1794 
Dundalk ... “ge — April, 1794 ..-| September, 1794 

“s - .| Kingscourt .| May, 1794 -| July, 1794 


Carlow in 


99 


Dublin we — November, 1794 ...| April, 1796 
f -| Luttrelstown .| August, 1795 .| April, 1796 
Carlow aids — April, 1796 
35 ...(| Curragh Camp 
98 ...| Castlecomber 
9 ...| RoScrea... Jee ne 
+ ...| Maryborough _...|{ April, 1796 . December, 1796 
rr ..-| Ballinakill Fe 
‘9 ...| Ballyroan 
. ..-| Doonan... ; 
és .| Athy 
tegiment ordered South to oppose French at Bantry Bay. 
Rathkeale a — January, 1797 .| August, 1797 
ay «tas .| Kilkenny .| February, 1797... , Rejoined at Ennis, 
ae. tae Limerick .| February, 1797 ...| f January, 1800 
Limerick... es — August, 1797 -»-| May, 1798 
‘3 .| Killaloe .| March, 1797 ---| May, 1797 
#5 .... O’Bryan’s Bridge...| March, 1797 .| May, 1797 
Ennis May, 1798 


Athlone ... 


.| Carrickmacross 
...| Portadown 
.--| Dublin ... 
...| Kingscourt 7 
.| Carrickmacross ... 


...| Kileullen Bridge ... 
.| Ballytore 


...| Clare Castle 

.| Kilrush ... 

.| Sixmilebridge 
..| Newmarket 

-| Bradford 
...| Tomgraney 

-| Tullo... 


“) 


a May, 1798 


..| May, 1794 
...| May, 1794 
...| July, 1794 

.| July, 1794 


July, 1794 


May, 1798 


Reqiment marched to Castlebar to meet French. 


August, 1798 


.-| July, 1794 

.--| duly, 1794 

.-.| August, 1794 

---| September, 1794 
...| September, 1794 
September, 1794 ... 
September, 1794 ... 
.| September, 1794 ... 


October, 1794 
November, 1794 
November, 1794 


~ August, 1798 


s } August, 1798 


.| October, 1798 


Ennis sas — October, 1798 __... 
a eae .| Clare Castle .| October, 1798 ss } May, 1802 
Longford .| Regiment disembod\ied, May 12th, 1802. 


HEADQUARTERS. 


Longford 
Fermoy ... 


Cahir 
Clonme) ... 
Banagher 


Athlone ee 


99 


Ennis 


9 9 *: eee 
Ballinasloe 
99 7 
99 


9 

99 
Galway ... 
is ts 
99 


Killarney ” 


99 


99 eee 
Roscrea ... 
99 


Cork 
Middleton 
Wexford... 


9 


ae Clare Castle 
...| Ennistymond 


a Banagher 


- Keelogue 
.| Meelick ... 
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Regiment embodied, 6th April, 1808. 


| DETACHMENTS. 


"| Ballyhooley 


‘,.| Meelick ... 


Keelogue 


Tullamore 


7 Shannon Bridge ... 


.| Loop Head Tower 


Hs Knockmagaroon ... 
.| Baltard Hill 


.| Eyrecourt 


Ballinasloe 
...| Athenree 
.| Oughterard 


...| Tralee .. 
...| Listowell 
...| Castleisland 
...| Ross Castle 
..| Millstreet 
...| Kenmare 
...| Kerry Head 
...| Bred Head 
...| Ardfert ... 
...| Scibble Head 
..| Ballydavid 
.| Causeway 


Nenagh ... 


- Maryborough 
.| Birr... 


¥ Monkstown 


.. Arklow ... 
...|Goree... 
...| Newtownbarry 


New Ross 


...| Roslair ... 
.| Gorey 


...( July, 1804 
...| July, 1804 
Shannon Bridge ... 
.| August, 1804 


a 
“y] 


July, 1807 


.| June, 1809 


- March, 1812 


ARRIVAL. 


April, 1803 
August, 1803 


November, 1803 ... 
March, 1804 
July, 1804 


July, 1804 
October, 1805 


October, 1805 ne 
June, 1806 


a ; June, 1806 


November, 1806 
April, 1807 


. May, 1807 


July, 1807 
November, 1807 ... 


November, 1807 


a November, 1807 


...| January, 1808 
.| January, 1809 
.| January, 1809 
.| March, 1809 


April, 1809 
; April, 1809 


August, 1810 


May, 18i1 ee 
November, 1811 ... 


November, 1811 


° 
— 


123 


ns 


| DEPARTURE. 


.| August, 1803 
...| November, 1803 
.| September, 1803 ... 


November, 1803 
March, 1804 


.| June, 1804 

.| October, 1805 

.| October, 1805 

.| October, 1805 
.--| October, 1805 

.| October, 1805 


June, 1806 
June, 1806 


.| April, 1807 


April, 1807 


. May, 1807 


-| July, 1807 


...|- July, 1807 


.| November, 1807 


July, 1807 


.| September, 1807 


July, 1807 
April, 1809 


\ April, 1809 


April, 1809 


: July, 1810 
- ; July, 1810 


..| June, 1809 
---| May, 1811 
.| September, 1810 ... 


October, 1810 


.| November, 1811 


April, 1813 
October, 1812 
November, 1811 
October, 1812 
April, 1813 
April, 1813 


-| October, 1812 
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HEADQUARTERS. DETACHMENTS, ARRIVAL, | DEPARTURE. 
Wexford ... .| Kimichael Tower...| May, 1812 .| November, 1812 
ae. tase ...| Enniscorthy .| June, 1812 -| October, 1812 

Waterford a _ April, 1813 --| June, 1813 
...| Kilmacthomas . } 
. ...| Armstown June, 1813 
. ...| Portlaw ... | 
. ...| Bonmahon April, 1813 .| April, 1813 
a ... Glynn House June, 1813 | 
+ ... Ballydoran May, 1813 
me ...| Carrick-on-Suir June, 1813 
a3 ... Dungarvan : June, 1813 
Bristol... rer — June, 1813 .| January, 1814 
a5 de ...| Gloucester ae ‘ 
me ane : t Suly, 1813 _...|} September, 1813 
Coventry... gc ae — ' | senuary, 1814 .| April, 1814 
” oes ...| Northampton May, 1814 
i El ginckies: ee i January, 1814 ...] woth 1gi4 
sees ..-| Lichfield vs March, 1814 ...| May, 1814 
Warwick... dye — April, 1814 .»-| May, 1814 
Liverpool maid — May, 1814 ...| August, 1814 
Kilbeggan _ August, 1814 .| October, 1814 
Pe ...|Clara... os October, 1814 
re ...| Ballymahon ; August, 1814 ...| September, 1814 
- .. | Ballymore October, 1814 
” ...| Lanesboro’ 


‘5 ...| Moyvore 
.| Horseleap 


: i. August, 1814 


- | October, 1814 


: i‘ Castletown 
ae ...| Balinagore ; 
Longford ve — October, 1814 -| 10th October, 1814 


Reyiment disembodied, 10th October, 1814. 


Reyiment embodied, 138th July, 1816. 


Longford sa — July, 1815 -| October, 1815 
Litford ... sae — October, 1815 .| April, 1816 

re aes ...| Drumquinn 

s i ea Newtownlimevady October, 1815 ... 

$35 Kad .... Dungiven - 

‘ “ia ...| Coleraine 

a an ...| Magellegan Point... April, 1816 

» s+ | Banerana +! | November, 1815 

as ...| Kilrea 4 


3 oon ...| Raphoe ... 
Longford ; — 


| April, 1816 


.| April, 1816 


Regiment disembodied, 15th April, 1816. 


The regiment did not assemble for training from 1816 to 1854. 
During that period the headquarters were :— 
Newtown Forbes Wo 
Granard ... ane 
Newtown Forbes sce 


1816 to 1817. 
1817 to 1821. 
1821 to 1854. 
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The Regiment was embodied, 26th December, 1854. 


HEADQUARTERS. | 


a 


Longford... 
Athlone ... 


Curragh Camp 
Clare Castle 


Ennis 
Clare Castle 


Lon gford 


| a 


DETACHMENTS. 


ARRIVAL. 


January, 1855 
June, 1855 


) Longford (used asjdepét). 


.{ Ennis 


Clare Castle 


. Ennis 


— 


July, 1855 


September, 1855 ... 
.| September, 1855 ... 
September, 1855 ... 
.| September, 1855 ... 
November, 1855 ... 
.| November, 1855 ... 


May, 1856 


DEPARTURE. 


June, 1855 
.| July, 1855 


.| September, 1855 
September, 1855 
Septembef, 1855 
November, 1855 

November, 1855 

May, 1856 

May, 1856 

.| August, 1856 


Regiment disembodied, 18th August, 1856. 


HEADQUARTERS. 


Longford 


PLACE OF TRAINING, 


ne Longford 


9 


...| No training 
...| No training 
...| No training 
...| No training 
...| No training 
...| Longford 

...| Longford 


; Mullingar 

- Longford 

...| No training 

...| No training 
., Longford 


me Curragh Camp 
.| Longford 


‘| Salisbury, England 


— 


Dare. 


...| 15th July, 21 days 
...| 18th July, 21 days 
...| lst May, 28 days 
...| 22nd May, 21 days 
...| 13th June, 21 days 
...| lst June, 21 days 
.| lst June, 21 days 
12th June, 27 days 


Id 


..| 15th May, 35 days 
...| 27th May, 34 days 
...| 26th May, 28 days 

.| 29th June, 27 days 
5th July, 27 days 
3rd July, 27 days 
.| 2nd July, 27 days 
...| Ist July, 27 days 
...| 7th July, 20 days 

.| 28th June, 27 days 


..| Sth July, 27 days 
..-| 30th June, 27 days 
...| 29th June, 27 days 
...| 28th June, 27 days 
...| 27th June, 27 days 
| 2nd July, 27 days 
...| lst July, 27 days 
..| 30th June, 27 days 
...| 29th June, 27 days 

.| 4th July, 27 days 
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Oo Ray, 


TitLE aND UNiFoRM OF THE REGIMENT, AND CHANGES THEREIN, - 


FRoM 1798.: 


Tue first indication of the title of the regiment of foot raised © 
in the county of Longford, which exists in the records, occurs in” 
a letter from Dublin Castle, dated 15th June, 1793, and signed © 
by R. Hobart, in which it is referred to as ‘‘ His Royal High- . 
ness the Prince of Wales’ Regiment of Longford Militia.” The © 
term ‘ Royal Longford Militia’’ appears in the regimental corre- - 
spondence in December of that year, and is stamped upon the ~ 


official books of 1797. 


The uniform was scarlet, with blue facings, and the Prince of “ 


Wales’ plumes and motto was the badge. 


On the 26th December, 1854, a letter was received from the — 
Chief Secretary, Dublin Castle, notifying that having been in. 
communication with the Secretary of State for the Home De- : 
partment, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was pleased to © 


direct that the Longford regiment should be a rifle corps. The - 


uniform was changed at the same time to rifle green, with - 
. scarlet facings, the regimental badge remaining the same. The .- 


colours passed into the possession of Colonel White, then com- 


manding, and subsequently being presented back to the regiment, | 


at present adorn the walls of the mess-room. 


In 1858, the right to the title of ‘‘ Royal’’ was raised by the 


Inspector-General of Militia, and, although the regimental 


records at that time were supposed to have been destroyed when | 


Castle Forbes, the residence of the Earl of Granard, was burnt — 


in 1825, which happily was not the case, yet Captain Walker, 


the late adjutant, was able to testify, from personal knowledge, - 


that the title was unquestioned as far back as December, 1796, 


and that all the regimental books were then so headed. Other ; 


evidence being also forthcoming, the Inspector-General was 
satisfied, and the right has never been since challenged. 


On the organization of the army, Ist July, 1881, the title of 


the regiment was changed to “ 6th Batt. (P. C. O.), the Rifle | 
Brigade,” and by General Order 74 of 1882, was further changed | 


to ‘6th Batt. the Rifle Brigade (the Prince Consort’s Own).”’ 


On the first of these last two changes, the uniform and badge - 


of the Rifle Brigade was adopted. 


C. W. Gisss, Printer, Dublin. 
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